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MEHEMET ALI. 

TE prominence which Egypt has recently attained in European 
politics, in consequence ef the refusal of Englend to allow a 
French company to cut a canal through the Isthmus of Suez, has 
induced us to give a portrait of the first modern Egyptian who 
elevated the land of the Pharaohs, 

Menemet Aut, the regenerator of Egypt, and one of the most 
remarkable men of his time, was the son of an Albanian officer, 
who was ehief of the patrol of the roads of the country. He was 





born in the year 1769, and was educated by the Governor of the 
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district in which he lived, who seems to have taken upon himself 
the office, in consideration of Mehemet’s father being dead. Af- 
ter the boy reached manhood, the Governor made him collector of 
taxes, which is always considered a military office—the collection 
being made by the sword. For awhile the young soldier com- 
bined his profession of arms with that of trader in tobacco; but 
his military disposition finally overcame all other feeiings, and he 
solicited and obtained permission, in 1799, to join the troops of 
the Sultan, when he served against Napoleon. In course of time 
he obtained a separate command of the Turkish forces, and was 
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beaten in his first battle ; but he individually displayed such gal- 
Jantry and genius that he attracted the notice of the Commander- 
in-chief, and was promoted and sent to take charge of the rem- 
nant of the Mamelukes, who, after the defeat of the French, 
again organized and entered Lower Egypt. 

In the'first battle, Mehemet’s superior officer, either from igno- 
yanceé or cowardice, was defeated. and, to escape censure, laid the 
fault upon Mehemet. The Governor of Egypt determined to 
execute Turkish justice upon him, for presumed misconduet, by 
cutting off his head first, and examining into the justice of the 
punishment at some subsequent pericd ; but Mehemet understood 
the nature of an order to attend on the Governor at nigh’, so he 
sent word that the visit might be made in the daytime, and as his 
troops had not been paid for some months, he intended to remain 
with them and attend to it personaliy. However much the Vice- 
roy might have heen exasperated by this answer, he had no time 
to show his displeasure, fcr the Albanians in Cairo suddenly 
raised an insurrection, and drove him from the city. 

Mehemet now saw that the first step towards supreme power 
had arrived. An Albanian by birth, he was a favorite with the 
insurgents; his bravery while commanding the Turks—snd he 
display of a certain rude justice, which appeared surprising to 
the people when exhibited by a man with a scimetar in his 
hand—checked oppcsition on the part cf the Egyptians, and he 
‘was elected Governor. While thus situated, he kept up ashrewd 
correspondence with the Porte; and having the advantage of 
telling his own story, and the additional advantage of being able 
to tel it well, he maintained his position, and won the title of 
Chief Military Defender of the Sultan on the Nile. A new Vice 
roy was appointed, whose first business was to levy new taxes, and 
otherwise enrave the people, who declared thet no one knew how 
to govern with justige but the Albanian general, Mechemet the 
Merciful ; and he was invited to ex;el the obnoxious Viceroy, 
which he promptly per‘ormed, helping him on board of a ship 
bound for Constantinople. Mehemet was now under the ban of 
insubordination ; but the times were diffien!t for the Porte, and 
the question rose whether he should be Mehemet the rebel or 
Mehemet the supporter of the throne. The Sultan hated the 
usurper, but the difficulties of state required the auxiliary, and 
the result was the arrival of an imperial firman at Cairo, appoint- 
ing Mehemet Viceroy of Egypt. 

Under the vigorous rule ot the new Governor, Egypt rapidly 
assumed the appearance of an independent kingdom. Its ruler’s 
intercourse with Europeans had taught him true ideas of national 
wealth, and he had too much intelligence and sagacity to despise 
them because they were European. Among other reforms he 
changed the arbitrary mode of collecting the revenue, and sub- 
stituted regular texes for arbitrary exaction. He restrained the 
lawless violence of the soidiery whilst he impreved their discipline, 
and by a still more singular superiority over Turkish prejudice, 
he openly adopted the manners and encovraged intercourse with 
the surrounding Christian nations. 

The Turks, however, were constitutionally given to oppression, 
and in Egypt were remarkable for their perfidy. There was still 
one enemy to the internal welfare of the state, who owned no 
master but their own wil!s, and who were still powerful enough 
at any moment, if so disposed, to annoy Mehemet. To conciliate 
them would be to abandon his reforms, for they were prejudiced 
as vindictive. The Memelukes, although comparatively weak 
from their dispersion by the French, troubled Mehemet, and he 
conceived the idea of entirely destroying the remains of this once 
brilliant and all-powerful cavalry. To accomplish this he united 
the extremes of ferocity and treachery, but it was therefore only 
the more admired, because it was truly national. 

In 1811 the Porte had conferred the rank of Pacha upon 
Mehemet’s son. The customary rejoicings were made the 
pretext for a general reconciliation with the Mamelukes. They 
were invited to Cairo, where, on the 1st of March, the Viceroy 
received them with the highest honors. After a short period 
spent in smiles and confidence, the gallant Mumelukes remounted 
their horses to proceed to the banquet. A portion of the Pacha’s 
cavalry headed the procession, which passed from the citadel 
towards the gates of the city. But as soon as the last horseman 
of this splendid corps, which consisted of four hundred and seventy 
warriors, had left the citade), the gate was closed ups.. them, and 
a heavy fire was opened in all directions upon their heads. 

The Mamelukes instantly galloped forward to the gate at the 
end of the narrow road in which they were enclosed. ‘To their 
astonishment and horror they found that it too was shut. They 
were now utterly without a resource. Many had fallen by the 
first fire of the troops posted on the ramparts above, the rest 
galloping backwards and forwards, firing their pistols, and 
attempting to reach the soldiers with their scimetars, challenging 
them to come down and fight like brave men, and cursing the 
perfidy of the Pacha. The scene is described as being truly 
dreadful, A few who had surrendered themselves, in the hope 
of saving their lives, were instantly sent to the executioner, 1 “ho 
strangled them, cut off their heads, and the rest were shot down 
in succession till the narrow road literally streamed with blood. 
Of the whole corps one gallant young fellow alone is said to have 
escaped, and he by little less than a miracle; leaping his horse 
the height of thirty or forty feet frcm the ramparts, he escaped 
across the plain. 

The rich dresses, magnificent arms and Arabian horses of the 
Mamelukes amply repaid the soldiery for their share in the 
massacre, and thus Menhemet obtained at once tle object of his 
ambition. The Porte ecknowledged the act as one eutitling its 
author to the highest confidence of the Government. Mehemet 
now reigned without a rival; he saw within his reach the pass- 
port of sovereignty. : 

From the time Mehemet took possession of his government, he 
exhibited an extreme eagerness to have an ermy well disciplined, 
and in accordance with the European system. The Sultans 
had been ponderirg upon such a thing for a century, but they 
had never succeeded. In every instunce the attempt resulted in 
insurrections, and even the partial success of the Sultan Selim 
cost him his throne and life, and had blown the Viceroy’s limbs 
who favored it to the winds of Heaven. Mehemet succeeded, 
and prepared and made a smoother way for the prorosed reform 
throughout the empire. 

The desire on the part of the Moslem chiefs to introduce Eu- 
ropean discipline among the Asiatics has undoubtedly been a 
failure. They cannot stand the drilling and style of tactics, and 
although they may march ard parade after the manner of the | 
West, their spirits desert them under the hands of the sergeant 
and they are but automatons. Under no 
Turkish or Egyptian troops now face European baitaions, In 
the late desperate struggle of the Ottoman Empire with Russia 
the valor of the Turks sank into insignificance when compared | 
with the fiery courage of the French and the steady bravery of 
the English. Yet this was not th a century “The 
Turkish troops who had never felt the degrading influence of the 
sergeant’s rattan fought long and boldiy on the banks of the 
Pruth and the Danube, against the finest troops «f Germany 
and Russia. The fiery spahis and the indomitable janizarries 
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case ago. 


had no European drill-masters, or European costumes, and yet 
they beat the picked veterans of Joseph and Catharine in many 
a fair fieid fight, and even when ousted in battie they came again 
enemy and re- 
days the German | 
the frontiers o 


on the field with fresh ardor, ready to meet the 
cover from the tarnish of defeat. In those 


was happy if the Turk did not hunt him over 


Hungary, and no Russian dared to put his foot across the 
Danute. 


Mchemet’s superiority shone forth in the fact that he intro- | 


duced European discipline, and while he lived made his soldiers 
among the nations of the East unconquerable. Undeniably 
he was the ablest general in the East. His troops were never 
beaten when he commanded them in person, and he has often 
recovered the field when lost by hissons. His conquest of Syria 
exhibited not only the talents of a soldier but those of a states- 
man, and this conquest would have ended but for England’s 
interference with making him master of Constantinople and 
Sultan of the Empire. Hence and by the force of his genius he 
extended his domains from Sennaar to the Taurus, and from the 
shores of the Mediterranean to the Euphrates, thus embracing 
both the kingdoms of the Ptolemies and the Seleucides, with an 
extent of territory far beyond the limits of both. It is to his 
honor recorded, that, oppressive as was his military government, 
his seeptre was seldom dipped in blood—that he made travelling 
safe in his dominions—exhibited a love of impartial justice— 
and, in all the tumults of a distracted throne, was the pro- 
tector of unhappy Palestine. 

As acivil ruler he became an encourager of manufactures, he 
made broadcloths and carpets, and as his people could not afford 
to buy them, he used them as the furniture of his own palaces. 
He made Cairo one of the noblest cities of the East. The ancient 
costume of the Osmanli Turk, that of the Arab from the coast and 
the desert—merchant and robber, and often both—the Frank and 
all European nations filled the streets and mingled with the 
women of the lower orders, fierce and rough as the men—old 
women, the original models of Sycorax, wild, skinny and sundried 
—young girls engaged in carrying water, whose promise of beauty 
and graceful form could be discerned in spite of their rags end elfin 
locks; rich Egyptians and fashionable women hurrying through 
the crowd in the shape of bales of white muslin and black silk, 
moved by the aid of large yellow Morocco boots, their age or looks 
a subject of conjecture; women of still higher condition, mounted 
upon asses, and preceded by a hideous black as the guardian of 
their characters, on the way to and from the bath; Almack’s— 
the Café de Milles Colonnes—Broadway—the redoubtable of 
every city of the lands of the Occidentals, these things in their 
perfection are all met at Cairo, and for it the world is indebted to 
Mehemet Ali. 

In stature Mehemet Ali was under the usual size; his figure, 
though in mature life thin and straight from activity, be- 
ceme stooped and corpulent in his latter days. His physiognomy 
was highly intellectual. He had high Asiatic features, the lofty 
forehead and aquiline nose, with the flexible brow, so strongly 
indicative of the quick changes of thought and passion. 


SUMMER WINDS. 
SumMER winds, I love to hear ye 
Ever murm’ring soft and low; 
Playing with the lilac’s leaflets, 
As ye past my window go; 
On your wings ye bear sweet fragrance, 
Pilfer’d from a thousand flowers, 
And the soft and sweet bird music 
Bring ye from the garden bowers. 


Summer winds, I hear your voices 
Whispering through the forest trees— 
Like a gentle spirit seemeth 
Every roaming summer breeze; 
Oft ye kiss the cheek of Beauty 
As ye o’er the green earth go, 
And ye make,the lake’s smooth surface 
Gently ripple to and fro. 


Summer winds, I love your freshness 
In the rosy morning hours, 

When the shining pearly dewdrops 
Sparkle on the grass and flowers; 

Blow ye in my open window, 
In the still and sultry day, 

And when evening’s shadows gather 
Let your coolness round me play. 


Summer winds, still onward wander 
O’er the fresh and blooming earth, 
Fan the forehead of the laborer 
When to toil he goeth forth; ‘ 
Lightly sway the forest branches, 
Move the surface of the deep, 
Onward till the days of Autumn 
Let your downy pinions sweep . 








DOMESTIC MISCELLANY. 


Terrible Calamity.—A meurnful event took place last week at the foot 
of Eighty-sixth street. Five young girls, their ages varying from 15 to 19, 
went to bathe in the North River. Getting beyond their depth, they were all 
drowned, each attempting to save the other. Their bodies were recovered 
several days after by firing cannon over the spot. They were inmates of the 
House of Mercy. 


Rathoad Catastrophe.—The frightful slaughter of the unhappy pas- 
sengers on the Erie Railroad near Port Jervis, and which was briefly chronicled 
in our last issue, has been whitewashed by the coroner’s verdict, of “ nobody 
to blame.’’ Seven lives were lost and about forty seriously hurt, and although 
it was proved this massxcre was occasioned by the defective iron of which the 
rails were made, we yet find no censure cast upon the careless or culpable 
managers. We shall have toadopt Punch’s p'an of hanging a direetor for every 
accident, beginning with the chairman, and then taking them by seniority. 
What with ferry murders, railroad smashes and gsrotting, locomotion is not 


safe. We shali have to take to our beds or balloons ! 


An Excellent Plan.—The Santa Cruz Sentinel says that much crime has 
escaped punishment owing to the obstinacy of sometime a single juror, Aman 
was tried for murder there jately, and the evidence aganst bim was direct and 
unimpeachable. Nevertheless one man obstina’ely held out, and swore he 
would rot there before he would send an innocent man to the gallows. Finding 
argument, threats and persuasion were lost upon this fellow, it was proposed 
that the jury should return a verdict of “guilty by eleven jurymen, who 
believe the other one to be a confederate of the prisover, and a grea resca!.’’ 
This ended it; stranger saw twenty Vigilance Committees in his mind’s eye, 


and in five minutes the jury unanimovasly ten ered a verdict of guilty. We 
recommend this plan to our New York jurors, and incline to the belief that the 
jerer who obstinately holds out against his associates, must be a confederate 
of the criminal. 

Lightning.—The Bridgeport Farmer says: Miss Nancy Godfrey was 


an open wincow, reading 


sitting in her chamber by It is supposed that the 
fluid was attracted by the metal ab ut her person. Her artificial teeth were 
found at some distance from her, and the hoops in ber dress were partially 
melted. ‘Lhe current pierced the bottom o! ber foot and gaiter, and thence 
parsed to a post, against which Mr William ¢ was leaning im the room 
below, shocking him so severely as to render him insensible. By the timely 
application of cold water he was resuscitated. z 

The Zouave Romance, — The Malakoff stormer is fast losing his 
Sebastopol laurels—one by one they are being supplanted by hotel bills, certi 
fica'es ot former marriages, and the proces verbals of French criminal courts. 
Let us hope ther. is rome mistake in these, and that they no more belong to 
him than the gories of the Crimea, since the Philadelphia vre declare there 
was no officer of that name in t)e Vrench army ir bat campaign. Perhaps, 
however, the characteristic modesty of De Riviere induced him to conquer 


favorite termination of the 
Herald’s brilliant haders, ‘Who knows?” We sali not recapitulate what 
every body knows, since it is the first dish of the dailies, that Miss Blount re 
pudiates all affection for the Zovave, and has returned to her father, having 
escaped from ber krinagperr—for it appears through the guil:y eonnivance of 
ber mother that she was persuaded, or rather inve'gled into a carriage, in the 
deed of night, and driven about with a Doctor Muiford, from Hoboken to Eliza 
bethtown, Mr. Hunke, who swore he did not know where sh« or what had 
become ot her, driving the coseh. For this he was very properly punished. 
We understand Mr. Whit couneil, intends proceeding against other 
parties, who have worked upon Mr. Biount’s feelings in a very peculiar manner 
The matter now rests thus—Col. Blount bas got his daughter and Riviere is at 
large, while the unfor.unate Hunke is in Bergen jail for signing a paper without 
reading it and trusting to a lawyer. 
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A Panic.—The Trve Virginian gives this account of a ludicrous event in 
the Marion county court house last week: Mr. F. H. Pierpoint sat rather in a 
recumbent position, with the back of the chair against the enormous stove 
near the clerk’s desks. From the stove ascends, ay nrg A to the ceiling 
a stove-pipe of great length. Some one, perhaps Mr. Watson, the clerk, halloed 
to Mr. P. to take care or the stove would be upset; thereupon Mr. Neeson and 
Mr. Haymond rather abruptly and loudly seeonded Mr. tson; and, a* to 
assist in creating the alarm, the stove-pipe rattled against the ceiling. Like 
lightning Mr Pierpeint sprang from his seat, ran across the room, and jumped 
out of the window, head foremest. A panic immediately séized ali—a most 
unaccountable panic. Some one raid the ceiling was about to fall, this capped 
the c imax; every one took to his heels. J Camden jumped up on the 
window sill, the clerk tumbled out of the wiedow next his desk, Messrs. FE. B. 
Hall, A. S. Payden, G. D. Camden, jup., Allison Fleming, William P. Thompson 
and Ellery R- Hall, all made for one window, and panic striken, like a flock cf 
sheep, tumbled out, heels over head, after Mr. Pierpeint—some on their hands, 
some on the backs of friends, and all presenting a most ludicrous appearance 
as they rolled about the court house yard, to the great terror of the young 
ladies enjoying the al fresco at the jail porch, convenieat to the window, 
John Keane, as if the devil was at his heels, made for the door, upset two old 
men, who yelled terrifically, in the hall, cleared the railings in the yard, and 
never looked back until he got to the other side of the street. Meanwhile 
others fell upon their knees and prayed, some were petrified with fear and 
others stood aghast with wonder. In about five minutes, however, the whole 
scene ended. The stove did not fall, the stove-pipe stood erect, the ceiling 
was firm; loud jaughter succteded despair, good humor once more prevailed, 
and every one, looking a little foolish and a great deal pleased, took his seat as 
before, and the business of the ceurt went on as usual. 


Berwick Academy.—We have seldom witnessed a more completely 
satisfactory and creditable display of scholarship and accomplishment than on 
the occasion of the annual exhibition at South Berwick, Me., on the 20th inst. 
The Academy, which has been in successful operation since 1791, is one of the 
best conducted in the Union; and its prieeipal, Ichabod Goodwin, Esq , A. M., 
has prebably few superiors as a kindly disciplinarian and a thoroughly accom- 
plished teacher. His assistants are equally excellent in their departments. 
Seven of the magnificent Cogswell prizes were distributed—one, as usual for 
several years past, to Miss Mary E Young, of South Berwick, a. young lady 
who is bent on rivalling, it appears, the seholarship of Mrs. Browning. These 
prizes are awarded from a fund established by William L. Cogswell, Exq., of 
New York. A letter was read by the President of the Board of Trustees, 
Francis B. Hayes, Esq., of Boston, from the President of Dar'mouth College, 
announcing that Messrs. Jenness and Olney, two young gentlemen who have 
proceeded from Rerwick Academy, are gaining distinguished credit for that 
irstitution as well as tor themselves. They hold the Cogswell and Tredick 
scholarships—enc owments instituted for the purpose of supplying the most 
meritorious student of the year with $100 per annum during his stay at college, 
Three of these scholarships have been founded, and the third, endowed by Fran- 
cis B. Hayes, Esq., of Boston, will be awarded to the most successful com- 
petitor in 1859. Among the speakers on this occasion was the oldest living 
alumnus of Berwick Academy, Mr. John P. Lord, of South Berwick, who 
entered Harvard College fifty-seven years ago. The village of South Berwick is 
our very ideal of rural loveliness. 


In the Chimney.—A Boston paper gives 2n instance of a lady’s perse- 
verance worthy of imitation. On Saturday of last week an elegantly-dressed 
lady called at the Navy Yard tor >licit subscriptions for a book she was about 
publishing. After passing through s number of shops, she proceeded to the 
new brick buildings, where a gang of masons are engaged in building a mam- 
moth chimney, to be over two hundred feet in height. She made known her 
business, and succeeded in obtaining several subscribers among the workmen 
about the building. The workmen at the top of the chimney, which is now 
over one hundred feet high, becoming aware of her presence, sent down word 
that if she would come up there they would subscribe—little thinking she 
would accept their offer. Nothing daunted, however, she got into the box 
which is used to hoist the bricks, mortar, &c., which is propelled by steam, 
and up she went at 2.40 speed, and in less than a minute was surrounded by 
bricks, mortar and masons, the latter being much surprised at the appearance 
of the lady in their midst. She succeeded in obtaining eight subscribers, and 
after spending half an hour was safely landed on terra firma, not the least 
soiled by her journey through the chimney. This going through the stove- 
pipe after subscribers is the ne plus ultra of perseverance. - 

A Murderous Hoax.—The last California mail gives us the particulars 
of a somewhat fatal hoax. Two Indian chiefs—a father and son—while on 
their way from Fert Vancouver to San Francisco, in the steamer Columbia, 
were told by some mischievous fool that they were going to be hung. The 
savages, believing what was said, resolved to sell their lives dearly, and in the 
dead of night of the 11th June, while the passengers were asleep, these Indians 
stealthily rose, and stealing from some of the slumbering passengers revolvers 
and knives, commenced an indiscriminate attack upon them. The passengers, 
suddenly startled from sleep by the fir'ng of pistols and the cries of the 
wounded, became panic-struck. The lights were put out, and an indescribable 
scene ensued. After a desperate struggle the Indians were overpowered, both 
of them severely wounded. It is feared that some of the passengers will die 
of their injuries. It is to be hoped that the man whose mischievous tongue 
began the evil did not escape. 


Atlantic Telegraph—Another Failure.—The news received last 
week prepared us for the intelligence brought by the North Star that the 
second attempt to lay the Atlantic telegraph cable had resulted in a failure, 
and even a worse one than that of last year, since they only sueceeded in lay- 
ing 200 miles, while before they laid 350. It is evident they might as well 
give it up altogether if they use no stronger cable t. an those hitherto em-™ 
ployed, since they seem to break like a boiled carrot. The full details are not 
before the public, as no tidings have been reeeived of the Agamemnon. The 
Niagara and Gorgon have arrived at Cork, where they await the coming of 
their consorts. The reason why the Niagara discontinued laying the cable 
was the cessation of the electric current between the two vessels. 








FOREIGN NEWS. 
ENGLAND. 


° Parliamentary Summary. 

House or Lorps.—Upon going into Committee on the Oaths bill, Lord Clan- 
carty asked whether the sovereign would be called on to give her royal assent 
to a measure which might be opposed to her conscientious opinions. He calls 
their attention to the fact that no security bad been taken to prevent a Jew 
from using the legislative power given him to the injury of the Established 
Church. The Duke of Marlborough thought that Jews should not be placed 
in this respect ina better position than the Roman Catholics. The Earl of 
Derby had no reason to suppose that if both Houses of Parliament passed the 
bill her Majesty would interpose her prerogative to prevent its becoming law. 
He admitted that some amendments woulda be required in the bill as it stood. 
After afew remarks from Lord Campbell, Lord Lyndhurst said that the pre- 
sent bill was very ill-drawn, and the unnecessary verbiage ought to be struck 
out, and the reciial of the words of the Oath of Abjuration made to correspond 
with the oath itself. He should postpone his own bill sine die. The House 
then went into Committee, and the amendments were introduced and ordered 
to be printed. 


Hovse or Commons.—The House of Commons, on the 5th, resolved itself into 
a Committee on the Government of India bill (No. 3), with new 33d clause 
(proposed by the Government), enacting that regulations should be made for 
admitting persons desirous of becoming candidates for cadetships in the engi- 
neers and artillery to be examined. Mr. Monsell moved to substitute for 
“‘ cadetships,’’ &c., the words ‘‘ admi-sion into the Military College at Addis- 
combe.’’ The amendment was negatived. The new 34th clause, ‘‘ which pro- 
vided that not less than one-tenth of the number of persons to be recom- 
mended in any year for military cadets shall be selected from among the sons 
of persons who have served in India, in the military or civil service of her 
Majesty or of the East India Con-pany, was agreed to. The new 85th clause 
enacted that, except as aforesaid, all persons to be recommended for military 
cadetships shall be nominated by the Secretary of State and members of 
council, so that out of seventeen nominations the Secretary of State should 
bave two and each member of Council one, subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of State in Council. The Committee divided upon this clause, which 
was carriel by 165 to 91. Mr. Fagan moved a clause empowering the Council 
to refer certain outstanding claims of British subjects upon the revenue of 
Oude for advances made to the then sovereign ot Oude. Thiis clause, after 
some discussion, was negatived. The erder for considering the University 
(Scotland) bill was then brought forward. Tie motion and several amenda- 
ments were negatived. The House shortly after adjourned. 


——$__ 


The North Star brings news to the 7th—the chief intelligence beirg the 
failure of the Atlantic telegraph, as related in avother part. As it conceras 
American interests, we mention that a powerful Ceputation waited upon Lord 
Derby to advocate the aboltiion of the Hudson Bay Company. lord Ierby 
expressed views in unison with those of the deputation, and, as a proof of the 
sincerity of the winistry, referred them to the bili Sir E.ward Bulwer hes 
introduced for the Colonization of New Caledonia. We recommend our adven- 
turous friends to turn their attention to this region. 

Another strong political sensation has been occasioned in Paris by the 
a; pearance of a pamphlet called Napoleon III. and the Roumain Principalities. 
It is very violent against Austria, and recommends Napoleon to declare wat 
against that power. It is attributed to M. Gueronniere, a fiiend of the Em- 
peror 

Sir Henry Bulwer, whose handiwork in treaty-making on this continent has 
caused so much excitement, has been trying his hand in Vienna. 

A formal Convention on tbe Montenegro question has been signed between 
England, Prussia, Aus.ria and Turkey, in opposition to France, Sardinia and 
Russia. 


The America brings foreign news up to the 10th inst., but her dates contain 


| nothing of importance. 


We are pleased to learn, however, that the reports so strangely circulated 
a week since, of the breakage of the telegraph cable on board the Agamemnon, 
have no foundation. The wire parted at the bottom. The Agamemnon and 
her consort, the Valorous, had not arrived at Queenstown on the sailing of the 
America. 

It appears definitely settled that Queen Victoria is to be present at the 
Cherbourg fétes 
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FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








—TleeFehe”a=?aAa—Xn—OO 
The India bill has } the House of Commons. It will undoubtedly be 
h the Pate without difficulty. 


The British cruisers are to be withdrawn from the Cuban coast, but the Af- 
rican blockade is to be vigorously prosecuted. y 

The second reeding of the bill for establishing a settled government ‘n ,the 
Hudson’s Bay Territories, on the Pacific coast, had been read a second time. 


SPAIN. 

The Nord of Brussels states that certain menaces of England relative to 
Cuba, on account of the s'ave trade, were not unconnected with the accession 
of Marshal O'Donnell, this latter being strongly in favor of the French policy, 
and the French Government having declared that it would not desert Spain 
in the question of the colonies. It was said at Madrid to be the intention to 
institute a ministerial department for the Spanish possessions beyond sea, 
such as had been thought of when the filibusters, under Lopez, attempted to 


take Cuba. 
CHINA, 
Nothing of a decisive nature has been done here. The only activity shown 
by the French and English is in the sending of a force to seize Peiho the depot 
" whence Pekin is supplied. Such obtuse bodies as the Chinese take immeuse 
drubbing to beat anything into their heads. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Our advices are to the 2ist of May. Gov. Sir G. Grey was prevented from 
leaving for England in consequence of the fierce struggle which continued on 
the frontier between the Basutos and the Orange Free State. The colonists 
continued neutral. Two Basuto towns, with the French mission stations 
Beerseba and Moeiia, had been destroyed. At the request of the President of 
the Free States, Sir George Grey had undertaken to mediate between the two 
parties. 








GOSSIP OF THE WORLD. 
ENGLAND. 


ion Firemen.—<As a contrast to that gallant class of men in our own 
Jand, we give the following description of London fire men: 
» “The ages of the London firemen range from twenty to sixty and upwards, and 
there is one man now in his seventieth year quite able to take bis turn on duty 
with the rest. The men are carefully selected, and full three-fourths of them 
have been men-of-war’s men. ‘The duties these men have to perform are bv 
no means light, for each man has been on duty at the station-house, or on the 
waich on premises damaged by fire, three days and three nights, twelve hours 
each, in every week of the past year. This is exclusive of a sort of engine drill 
for the younger men, twice a week, and attendance to clean engines and tools 
and repair and oil the hose; and of at.endanece and working at fires, where the 
men are in the midst of intense heat, steam and smoke, saturated with water, 
so that they are often seen in winter literally encrusted with ice. The men 
are sometimes called out by fires, or alarms of fire, as many as four times inthe 
night. Notwithstanding this hard éuty and extreme exposure, ihe rate of 
mortality among the firemen is highly favorable. For the first thirteen years 
of the establishment, the deaths were at the rate of 96 per 10,000 per annum, 
while for the last twelve years the mortality had fallen io 70 per 10,000. Both 
these calculations include deaths by accident, which, in spite of the perilous 
nature of the employment, are very rare, and have not exceeded 44 in the 
10,000 in the whole period of twenty-five years. The higher mortality of the 
earlier period is attributed, and probably with justice, to the Je*s careful 
selection; but the moderate rate throughout the whole period of twenty-five 
years is evidently to be attributed to the unusual care and attention bestowed 
on the comfort and health of the men, who live either at the stations er in 
houses provided by the establishment, and subject to careful inspection. The 
management is in the hands of a cowmittee appointed by the several fire 
assurance offices, who pay the men liberally, and give them plenty of warm 
and comfortable clothing.”’ 

Lady Lytton Bulwer.—There is a rumor in London society that Sir 
Edward Bolwer, upon the strength of his wife’s philippic against him on the 
hustings, has got her placed in Hanwell Lunatic Asylum, and that her friends 
are about instituting a legal examination into the subject. If it should be so, 
the appointment of the brilliant but urprincipled novelist to his Cabinet will 
be as fatal to Lord Derby as Clanricarde’s was to Palmerston. The English 
have a very just antipathy to men who illuse or separate from their wives. 
Even Charles Dickens is by ginning to feel the evil eye of neglect, for at the last 
reading in St. Martin’s Hall there were not three hundred people. As Brown- 
ing says 

he Man’s heart is right— 

*Tis the brain goes wrong. 

The Mammoth Parson.—The Globe says the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon 
preached in the open air at Old Sarum last week, and stated that he would no 
longer preach in the Music Hall of the Surrey Gardens. The reverend gentl-- 
man also stated that if he failed in getting funds for his new Tabernacle, it 
was probable that he would leave this country for America or Australia. If 
this be true, it proves what we have all along suspected, that this famous 
saint was only a bunter after pence and popularity. If he cannot get the mo- 
ney to build a monster chapel, he’ll sulk ! 

Progress.—Engiand is advancing with giant paces in the road to out- 
growing prejudices. The Fourth of July was celebrated this year at the 
London Tavern, her Majesty sending her picture to grace the feast. But the 
greatest proof has been the expurgation from the Prayer Book of the three reli 
gious services of the Gunpowder Plot, Martyrdom of King Charles I , and the 
escape of Charles II., called Royal Oak Day—all services perteining to the 
Stuarts, father, son and grandson. The remarks of the Peers were not very 
complimentary to the defunct menarchs—the general opinion being that James 
the First was a knave, Char'es the First a tyrant, and his son a scamp ! 


Art Intelligence.—The London theatres are languishing on account of 
the warm weather and the absence of so many of the fashionable world in the 
country. 

At the Olympic, Tom Taylor's ‘‘ Going to the Bad’’ is performed. 

At Mr. Emcen’s benefit the ‘‘ Wandering Minstrel’? was performed, and 
Robson’s Jem Baggs was something marvellous. This character is a favorite 
one of our own Davidge, who is unequalled in parts of this kind. 

The ‘* Merchant of Venice’’ is still performed at the Princess’s, at which 
house a new farce, taken from the French interlude of ‘‘ Etre Aimé ou Mourir,’’ 
has been produced, It is from the fertile pen of Mr. Morton. 

At Drury Lane the Italian opera flourishes. The appearance of Madame 
Viardot Garcia was welcomed with an almost “delirious delight,’”’ to use the 
words of a London paper. She has appeared io the operas of ‘‘Sonnambula,”’ 
* Puritani’’ and “Il Barbiere.”’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams are engaged to perform at Sadler’s Wells. 
They are, without doubt, the greatest favorites ever seen in England from 
Yankee land. 

At the St, James’s Theatre Madame Ristori appeared in Alfieri’s tragedy of 
“Ottavia.”’? It was the first time she had performed the character in England, 
and her success was wonderful. She iscertainly queen of the severely classical 
drama. Alfieri is, above all dramatists, the only one who leaves the exponent, 
if she be a genius, the greatest latitude; for condensed in style, and often 
throwing the weight of a situation upon one word, the actor is almost inspired 
to his own height by the very empliasis of the scene. 


FRANCE. 

The Horse Tamer.—There was a meeting in Paris lately to celebrate the 
anniversary of the society for the prevention of cruelty to animals, at which 
Sir John Seott Lillie, Baronet, introduced Mr. Rarey, the American horse tamer, 
to the Parisians. In the evening there was a grand dinner given by the French 
society in honor of the English deputation, which was on a visit to Paris, and 
of which Sir John Lillie was the chairman. On Mr. Rarey’s bealth being 
drank he said that he would undertake to tame every animal, however wil, 
butone. He had already succeeded in taming Cru‘ser and a zebra. Tue ani 
mal he alluded to as being untameable was an Englishman Wae this meant 
to give Louis Napoleon a hint? Louis Napoleon has showed himself an adept 
in taming Frenchmen, but will his taming be permanent? Perhaps Cruiser, 
the Zebra and la belle France may break out. 


A Great Man.—A story is afloat of the manager of L’ Ambigu to this 





effect. Everybody knows that the weather has been +e hot lately that the 
drama has been neglected for lemonade, and this was telt more especially by 
the manager of the Ambigu. Looking into the house between the acts he 
turned to the prompter, and cried in dismay, ‘‘ Mon Dieu, where the audi- 
ence?’ ‘Monsieur,’ replied the prompter ‘he is just gone out to geta 
bottle of beer at the Café de Strasbourgh.’”’ ‘ Wilihe return?’ inquired the 
manager. ‘Most certainly,”’ said the prompter, “he likes the play, and 
applauded ay one man!’ “Then let the business of the night proceed 


exclaimed the manager loftily, waving his hand as though he moved the 
spheres. 

A Mystery.—The early death of the favorite “lion” of the Boulevard de 
Gaud, from inflammation of the lungs, brought on by imprudently plunging 
into the Seine at midnight, on ‘eaving a crowded so rée, bas given rise to much 
regret amongst the fashionable world at Faris. A curious circumstance 
which attended his death, is recorded by the friend who wa'ched by } ; 
When given over by the doctors, the patient, who retained his feculti 
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les to t 
pes 4 last, ca led that friend close to his ps and whispered in his ear “ The 
doctors say I may live for twenty-four hours, and no moré There il be a 
letter tomorrow from abroad: do not give it to me. but b irn tant 


Another will arrive before I 
my head, and let it be buried with me Phe next, whi is 
will arrive after the funeral. I trust to your honor to burn 
There will be no more after that—it will be the last.’? Each letter arrived in 
the order set down. The friend executed t deceased comrade 
without hesitation, but is still lost in perplexity at the sudden cessation of the 
correspondence, which took place exac ly as the dying man had predicted. It 
18 very clear the frien'l could not have been a female one, else she never could 
have resisted the curiosity of her sex. 
i INDIA 
7 Terrific Com = t¢.—The brilliant Russell, 
Times, gives a h illing’’ account of a battle 
which the British were routed and put to flight : 
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sition from some of the inhabitants, for it so happened that the first camp firé 
that was lighted disturbed a community of the most vindictive bees in th® 
hollow of the tree above that Iever heard of. They at once descended to the 
assault, and in a few minutes most of their enemies were utterly routed. The 
Commandéder-in Chief himself was attacked and driven right out of the fiel@, or 
rather out of the tope, for »the enemy did not desist until they had forced him 
to take refuge in the open plain. The chief of the staff, too, was attacked and 
utterly defeated in a few seconds. Co'onel Althorp, after a gallant stand, was 
obliged to fly, with the loss of his spectacles. Mr. Mackinnon, using a large 
mango branch: as a claymore, resisted his foes with great activity-and courage 
for some time, but finally he was obliged to fly, wounded in several places, and 
to take refuge in a neighboring tank. The guard over the treasure was also 
obliged to abandon their post; the natives wrapped themselves up in their 
cotton robes, and lay flat on the ground, and in a short time the bees were 
completely victorious. During the struggle all the headquarter staff armed 
thems«lves with green boughs, so that it looked as if they were rehearsing a 
second march to Dunsinane. As sdon as the tents were pitched we had shelter 


trom our enemy.’”’ 
SPAIN. 

Cuba.—The London Times seems as though it had secretly resolved te pre- 
pare British opinion for the occupation of Cuba by the Americans. We give 
part of its leader on the 6th : 

‘Thus much is clear—that, if Lord Malmesbury were this day to give Mr. 
Dallas the faintest bint that England would stand neutral in the matter, Cuba, 
in three months’ time, would be a State of the North American Union. Let 
us look this question boldly in the fage. What interest has England in the 
integrity of the colonial dominions of Spain? What is it to us if Cuba be to- 
morrow an American in place of a Spanish possession? Cuba, in the hands of 
American citizens, would be a much more productive market than at present. 
Our manufacturers and merchants could buy and sell more with American 
than with Spanish Cuba, If it is to remain a slave importing conntry, we had 
as lief, nay rather, that it should pass inte American hands. Patience and 
forbearance have been tired out, and the time has fairly arrived when we may 
consider if we should not be playing our own game more wisely by standing 
still, while the Cabinet at Washington carried out the long-cherished designs of 
the American people upon the island of Cuba. 

‘What is Spain to us that we should interfere farther to protect her colonial 
possessions ? Weknow the sacrifices we made for the preservation of the 
Spanish monarchy in the first years of the preseat cen‘ury, and what has been 
our reward? What advantage, to the extent of one shilling, or of the faintest 
element of power, have we derived from the Spanish alliance? We can point 
to a long list of unsatisfied claims, of unpaid debt, of obligations disregarded, 
and of violated faith; but of help when we needed help, or of common grati- 
tude for services of the most vital importance, there has not been one ti tle. 
Let us at length consider this question on its own merits. Is it possible that, 
with reference to English views and feeliags, Cuba could be in worse hands 
than it is at present?”’ 


PARLOR GOSSIP FOR THE LADIES. 


Fashions.—Muslin, barege or light silk are almost the only draperies em- 
ployed at present. In Paris there is a meh admired fabric for dresses called 
silk muslin, white and green, with borders of amall rose bouquets, interspersed 
with other flowers. In these (dresses the stays are visible at the neck, and 
fringed with tulle; they are very wide at the arms. Petticoats of white muslin 
are worn above five others, the uppermest but one of which is of crinoline. A 
girdle of the same material and celor as the robe, but with floating ornament- 
ed ends. A mantilla of embroidered mualie is generally worn with this dress 
Another charming dress great'y in faskien this summer is of light barege, of 
lilac color, and worn with two pettieoats only. The upper petticoat is bor- 
dered with embroidery, alvo of lilac silk celor, This dress, the same as the 
other, is wide at the arms, and wore with a girdle. It ‘s particularly fit and 
beautiful for young persons. Dresses of organdi, jaconet and printed are 
being prepared for fé'es champétres end fer the promenade in the country 
Pique is also in great demand for negligé walking costume at the sea-side, or in 
the country. A morning costume, forming part of the trousseau of a young 
lady of rank recently married, has been made of white jaconet muslin, 
worked with small spots. The jape has a broad flounce, headed by a houil- 
lonne, within which is inserted a rusning of blue ribbon. The casaque is 
finished with a narrow bouillonme and flource, with corresponding running of 
blue ribbon. Lace is worn in profusion. It is employed for the flounces of 
wedding dresses and for those intended fer full evening costume. Lace dresses 
have again become fashiowable. Black and white are equally in favor. Lace 
trimmings for mantelets are beginming to recover the vogue they once enjoyed, 
and mantelets of black or while are extremely fashionable. Straw bonnets 
are chiefly worn now. Moss roses, white roses and Hlac flowers, with black 
Jaee at the back, seem to be the chosen ornaments for these bonnets, A beau- 
tiful white ribbon with stripes of green and roce is quite new, and much in 
favor. For going to the theatrs, or sometimes even to féles champé/res, a new 
kind of summer cloak has been invented; it is made ef white muslin, some- 
times lined with silk, but oftener met, and may be thrown over the head. This 
latter part is not merely an qrmamented accessory, like many mantillas, but is 
really intended for use, A pretty fsee looks marvellously beautiful in this 
little frame of a cayuehon, generally berdered with blue and rose silk ribbons 
The inventor of this elegant eleak was a noble marquise in the suite of the 
Empress Eugenie, and it has had the greatest success during the late fétes at 
Fontainebleau. 


Fashion-mengers.—If the statement made by a Paris correspondent be 
correct, our fair lovers of fashion will be compelled to bid adieu to. their 
crinoline, 

“‘Voluminous skirts‘are mo longer the fashion! Crinoline, practically, is a 
defunct article and berax-powder will no more be put into starch to give petti- 
coats the stiffness hitherto requisite. It is the high chic now to wear few 
skirts; in fact, collapse the balloon, I derive my information from that popu- 
lar journal of the fashions, the Gaseke Russe, edited by the Vicomtesse de 
Renneville, a lady generally supposed te «well in a magnificent palacé in the 
Faubourg St. Germain, but who, in reality, I am assured, lives in a garret, 
smokes a black pipe, wears very seedy black pantaloons and no end of beard |” 


The Jester’s Wisdom.—Bshaleel, court fool of Haroon Al Raschid, 
seems to have been a dissipated fellow, and the Caliph enjoined him to marry 
and live discreetly, loving kis wife, and bring up his family in honor. The 
jester so far obeyel as to go through the nuptial ceremony; but as he was 
conducting his bride to her apertment, the nncourteous bridegroom suddenly 
paused, looked as if he were petrified, and declaring that he had never heard 
such a tumult in his life, took to his heel« and did not re-appear for months 
Meanwhile the torsakem bride had procured a divorce, and then Babaleel made 
his re-entré at court. 

!”? exclaimed the caliph, with an isquiring air 

“Ay, ay!’ cried the fool, “‘you would have done as I did. 
scared me away beyond the hill«.”’ 

‘“ What tumult ?” asked Haroon. 

‘““Why,’’ said Sabaleel, as my wife was entering her room there came from 
her sounds as of a thousand voices Among them I could distinguivh the cries 
of ‘rent! taxes! doctors! sons! daughters! schooling! dress ! silks ! satins ! 
muslins ! slippers! money! more money! debt ! imprisonment! and Bahaleel 
has drowned himself in the caliph’s bath!’ Therewith,’’ added the jester, 
** terrified at the solemn warning and wishing to avoid the profanity of plung- 
ing my person inte your brightness’s bath, I fled till the danger was over, and 
here 1 am owing nothing and without any intention of drowning myself!” 

Indian Courtship.—Miss Bishop, the writer of ‘‘Floral Home,’ while 
at Mivnesota in discharge of her duties as teacher, received a proposal of 
marriage from an Indian. He approached her, decked in all his finery —searlet 
flannel, rings, feathers, newly scoured brass ornaments, and bear’s claws— 
and througi an interpreter annousced te her that she must be his wife. It 
was urged that he had one wife. He replied, ‘‘ All the bend have as many as 
they can keep, and I have but one.’’ A& an extra inducement he promised 
that she eould have tke best corner of his lodge, hunt by his «ide and eat with 
him; while the dark squaw was to hush the papoose, cook the food, carry the 
game, plant and hoe the corm, acd provide wood and waier Mise Bishop, a 
little in fear of the “ green-eyed mor even if the other claimant did hold 
an inferior position, declined 1] evon. The Indian then begged a dollar 


** So 


The tumult 


er.?? 


be distin 


‘May I ask your name, sir?’ said Mr. S. ‘Certainly, sir,’ replied his young 
antagonist; ‘my name is Morphy.’ ‘Oh! of America?’ ‘Yes, sir’ ‘Ah! 
then I am sorry, but I am not quite in play just now, and I should rather 
not risk another game just at present!’ and so Mr. Staunten withdrew. 
The event has excited quite a great sensation in the world of Chess, as was 
bred in the world of yachtsmen by the victory of the America, and Mr. 
Morpby has made up a match with Anderssen, the Hungarian, upon which 
all England that playeth Chess will of course be vehemently betting im the 
course of a fortnight.”’ 

Mr. Falkbeer, Chess Fditor of the Lendon Sunday Times, says to a corre- 
respondent : ‘‘ There is no more interesting fact at the present moment than 
Mr. Morphv’s appearance in England,’ and inserts the following, which will 
undoubtedly hereafter be explained : “On Tuesday last there was a strong 
muster of Chess players at the Philidorian, in Rathbone Place, amongst 
whom we noticed G. Walker, Esq, the celebrated Chess writer; S. Newman, 
Fsq., of Nottingham; Mr. Weill, of Brighton; Herr Falkbeer, Mr. C Kenney, 
Mr. Healey, Mr. C. Tomlinson, &c., expecting to witness a contest between 
Paul Morphy, Faq., the distinguished American, and R. B. Briew, Eaq., one 
of the strongest metropolitan players. To the great disappointment of the 
company, however, Mr. Morphy did not make his appearanee, and we sup- 
pose some urgent business must have prevented his keeping the appeint- 
ment’? 

Mr. Léwenthal writes in the Tondon Era: ‘‘We have great pleasure in 
announcing that Mr. Paul Morphy has arrived in London, and has met with 
a most enthusiastic reception from the members of the St. George’s Chess 
Club, where he paid a visit last Wednesday, and played several excellent 
games. The prompt visit of this great plaver to England betokens his great 
anxiety to give the players of Europe an opportunity of encountering him. 
Mr. Morpby has also visited the Divan, Strand, and played some games with 
Mr. Boden. We unierstand he will regularly visit the George’s in the after- 
noon, ani play there with the members. His powers as a Chess player 
have not in any degree been exaggerated. The quickness with-which he 
forms and carries out his combinations is truly surprising. He possesses 
also another important quality—that of perfect coolness and self-possession. 
We shall shortly be able to lay before our readers some of his games.”’ 

The Era says : ‘*Sinee the arrival of the great American player, Mr. Paul 
Morphy, the St. George’s Chess Club has been much more numer*usly at, 
tended than of late, and great curiosity has been felt to witness the Ameri- 
can’s powers. As yet, however, Mr. Morphy has not played many games. 
He has played eight with Mr. Barnes, each gaining four, and three with Mr. 
Boden, one of which he gained, the other two being drawn. Mr. Hompton, 
the Hon. Secretary of the St. George’s Chess Club, has also lost two games 
with him. It is, of course, well known that Mr. Morphy’s visit to this 
country was undertaken with the purpose of having an opportunity of 
measuring his strength against that of our most noted players; and we are 
gia’ to state that arrangements are pending which, it is hoped, will soon 
lead to a match between Mr. Morphy and Mr. Staunton.” 





PROBLEM CXLVIL.—Respectfully inscribed to the accomplished 
Chess-player and analyst, Marnew WItson, Esq., of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., by S. Loyp. White to play and checkmate in four 
moves, 
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WHITE. 





WE are indebted to Mr. Del Mar, of Brooklyn, for the following games from the 
London Era, ot July 4th : 

Tue two following games were played at the St. George’s Chess Club between 
the American champion, Mr Pact Morpay, and Mr. Barngs, one of the best 
players of the St. George’s Chess Club : 


WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
Mr. B. Mr. M. Mr. B. Mr. M. 
1PwK4 PtoK4 2QtoQB4(ch) KtoK Raq 
2KttoKB3 Kt toQB3 22 KttoK B7(ch) KtoKR 2 
38 BtoQKt5 KttoK B3(a) 28 QKttoK5 RtoK B38 
4PtoQ4 P tks P 24 Kt tks B Q tke Kt 
5 Pte K5 Kt to K 5 25 KttoK 5 QtwoK3 
6 Castles PtoQR3 26 Q to K 4 (ch) QtoK B4 
7BtoQR4 Kt toQB4 27 Q tks Q (ch) R tks Q 
8 Bitks Kt QP tks B 28 PtoK Kt4 RtoK B3 
9 Kt tks P BtoK2 29 PtoK BS R to K sq (c) 
10 KttoQB3 (b) Casiles 30 Kt to K Kt 6 RtoK7 
11 BtoK 3 P to K B3 31 RtoQ8 R tks Kt (d) 
12 P tks P R tks P 82 P tks R (ch) K tks P 
138 QtoK2 RtoK Kt3 33 Rto Q7 R tks QBP 
14 KtoKRsq BtoQ3 34 K RtoK BT BtoQ6 
15 QtoRQsq QtoK R5 35 R tks QBP R tks Q Kt P 
16 PtoK B4 Bto K Kt5 36 R tks Q Kt P Rtks QRP 
17 KttoK B38 QtoK R4 387 PtoK R4 P to Q R4 (e) 
18 B tke Kt B tks B 38 PtoKR5(ch)f KtoKt4 
19 KttoK 4 BtoQ Kt3 89 RtksK KtP(ch) KtoK R56 
20 Q Kt to K Kt5 PtoK R38 40 QRtoK7 PtoQR5 


and White resigns. 

(a) We much prefer P to Q R 3, and then Kt toK B3 

(b) P to K B 4 would, perhaps, have been more attacking. 

(c) From this point to the end the game is condueted by Mr. Morphy in a 
very masterly style. 

(d) Black’s Rook and Bishop are so advantageously placed that the sacrifice 
of the Rook was perfectly sound. 

(¢) We beg our readers will bestow close attention on this move ; it appears 
most unimportant, but is a link in the chain of the combination of high value, 
and brings the gaine to a speedy and successful termination, 

(f) Mr. Barnes was evidently impressed with the idea that moving the King 
eituer to R 2or Kt 4 would be equally disadvantageous for Black, overlooking 
the effect of K to R 5, in case the latter move were adopted, whether the Bishop 
were exchanged for the Rook or not. 








to buy a shirt, and left with a baugkty air; next day he was druni But Miss 
Bishop’s associate almost fared worse; she had been only a few weeks in the BLACK WHITE BLACK. WHITE. 
country, and was ignorant of Indian customs. A young warrior, smitten with : Mr. M : Mr B P Mr M. Mr. B. 
her, called often, Hoping to be rid of him, she gave himaring. He, however, 1 P toK 4 P to K B 3 (4) “ P to Q R3 P toK B 5 
interpreted it as a token of partiality, and returned to take her to his lodge. 2 P to Q4 P to K3_ 27 Kt to K B2 Kt to K 7 (ch) 
os -— re he again returoed with six young braves to compel her to go with 4 : ~ : 4 Paade ja on — "a Aydt 
1im. Explanation and interference saved her. tO o o = x eo 
I : 5 Kt toQB3 P tks P 30 K to his sq KtoK B3 
—_— _ ——__— 6 Kt tks P Kt to Q4 31 K toQ2 Kt to Q Kt 6 (ch) 
7 KttoKR3 B to K 2 32 B tke Kt tks B 
CHESS. 8 QtoKR5(ch) PtoKt3 83 Kt toK Kt5 (ch) K to Kt 3 
All communications intended for the Chess Department should be addressed t B > - - . ° Bio Kk B 2 * P to K Kt 3 P to KR4 
T. Frére, the Chess Editor, Box 2495, N. ¥. P. O [es Se Rae © Stan swe se 
’ ’ 11 Castles (K R) Castles 36 KteoQB3 BtoQ4 
ee 12 PteQb4 Kt tks B 87 Kto@4 PtoQB3s 
Mr Morpny 1x Excraxp.—The following items of news in relation to Mr. | 13 P tks Kt PtoK B4 88 P toQKt4 B to K Kt 7 
Morphy are gathered from various sources. He bas played with Mr. Barnes. | 14 QKttoK Kt5 PtoKR38 39 P tks P K tks P 
We have seen the position of the pieces at the ending of one of the | 15 Kt toK B3 P to K 4 (b) 40 PtoQR4 BtoK BS 
games. The play was masterly. The following choice specimen ot ‘‘pnenny- | 16 Q tks Q R tks Q 41 KttoK4 P to K RS 
a-line’”’ nonsense is cut from the New York Times. The paragraph is from 17 B to QB2 (c) P iks P 42 KttoQ2 BtoK 7 
a letter of their “‘london e¢ rrespondent,’’ published on Tu eday; c »pied | 18 P tks P B tks P (ch) 43 KttoK4 P to K Kt 6 
into the New York Tribune, credited to the Times, on Wednesday; and on | 19 Kt tke B R tks Kt 44 KttoK B2 K to B6 
y reday makes its appearance in the New York Heral!, credited to the | 20 K R to K aq K to K B2 45 KttoK 4 BtoKBS8 
London Times. From the Herald it will undoubtedly make the rounds of | 21 PtoQB5 BtoK 3 46 KtoK 5 B to Q6 
the press throughout the whole country. Belore it stops, it will have been | 22 QR to Q sq Kt toQB3 47 KttoK Kt4 (ch) K to K Kt7 
printed on at least three millions of sheets, in all of which it will be credited | 23 K tks R Kt tks R 48 K to Q6 K tks RP 
to the undoubted authority of the great London “‘ Thunderer.’”? We have | 24 BtoQR4 PtoK Kt4 49 KtoQBT7 K to Kt 6 
not the slightest faith in the truth of the paragraph, but give it to our 25 BR to Q eq R to Q sq 50 K tks QKtP P to K R 6 (4) 


readers for their entertaiament : 

‘ “‘Mr Morphy, who arrived out by the Africa, quietly walked in to the 
Bt. George’s Chess Club one night last week, and after beating Mr. Lews n, 
who is a recognised ¢ 1am pi with the great ease, offered a chailenge to 
Mr. Staunton, the British Coeur de Lion of + noble game. Mr. Staunton 
accepted the proposition, sate down, went to work, almost cleared the board 
in some twenty moves, and was about w trawing in contempt, when he 
was arrested by a ‘ check.’ which in thre yyves more grew into a ‘mate.’ 
Yor the consternation of the hero and of the kokers on 


Tha) mag ne 








and Black resigns. 

(@) Mr. Morphy is very well acquainted with all the book openings, and Mr. 
Barnes, probably, adopted this unusual mode of defence in order to at once throw 
his adversary on his own resources 

(6) White might have won the piece here by P to K Kt 4, but thought, no 
doubt, that thereby nis King would be too much exposed. The move ia the 
text is a cood one, and wins a clear Pawn. 


( Thi ae ¢ 
(¢) Mr. Barne 


conducted the whole game with bot skill and prudence. 




















VIEW ON THE JAMES RIVER—THE GLEN COVE, WITH THE SEVENTH REGIMENT ON BOARD, PASSING CITY POINT 


THE MONROE OBSEQUIES, 
The Seventh Regiment at Richmond. 
We brought down in our last the account of the obsequies of Mon- 


roe, and of the visit of the Seventh Regiment in Virginia, to the | was too much for them, and they were compelled to 


final interment of the remains of Monroe, with a description of 
cemetery and the funeral ceremonies. We presented illustrations 
of the scene about the vault, and we now continue them with a 
a large engraving which represents the spot at the moment 
when the coffin was lowered to its final resting-place and 
the discourse of Gov. Wise was delivered. We have 
already alluded to his remarks, and, as we have also 
spoken of the return of the procession into Richmond, 
we may proceed to give an account of the banquet ten- 
— to the Seventh Regiment on the evening of the 

th. 

Banquet in Honor of the Seventh Regiment. 

The military of Richmond, untiring and lavish in the 
entertainment of their brothers in arms from the North, 
had caused to be prepared a sumptuous collation in the 
enormous flouring establishment known as the Warwick 
Mill. This building, said to be the largest of the kind 
in the world, was selected expressly on account of its 
great size and coolness, and here, at about half-past four 
P.M., the Seventh Regiment and their entertainers were 
assembled. Luxuriant liquids of every description were 
prepared upon the fourth floor, and half an ‘hour was 
ay spent here in chat by the tired soldiers of New 

ork and Virginia. Dinner, at length, which was laid for 
more than a thousand persons, called them to the floor 
telow, and guests and entertainers were soon comfortably 
seated about the long and elegantly-decorated tables. 
Among the Virginians were Gov. Wise, Col. Thomas B. 
August, of the First Virginia Volunteers, who discharged 
the functions of President, Col. Richardson, Messrs. Wise 
and Munford, Mayor Mayo, of Richmond, and other pro- 
minent gentlemen. Hon. John Cochrane and the New 
York Civil Delegation were, of curse, also present. 
Places were assigned to each company, and they were 
taken without confusion. All being s.ated, Col. August 
rose and welcomed the regiment in the 1 ame of Virginia. 
The name of the Seventh, he said, wa; familiar to all 
the Union. Their visit, grateful at any time, was pecu- 


mitting the remains of the great Virginian statesman to the 
soil of his native State. The remarks of Col. August, who 
proceeded to lay stress on the awe effect that would be produced by 
this interchange of cordial feelings, were characterized with great 
good sense, and he concluded by requesting that the regiment 
should eat all that was placed before them. 

The fulfiiment of this kindly request would have implied extraor- 
dinary digestive powers upon the part of the New Yorkers, who, 


however, did their best, and faced the successive courses with the 
same cool courage they would have displayed in confronting an enemy 
in the field. The magnificence of Virginian ae however, 

eave much 
untasted. When the clattering of knife and fork had ceased, and 
convivial mirth and the explosion of champagne corks were loud in 
the hall, Col. August arose again. Prefacing with a few words the 
toasts, he gave 





liarly so under the circumstances—on the occasion of com- ONE OF THE MONSTER PUNCHBOWLS USED AT THE GRAND BANQUET AT WARWICK 


MILL, HOLDING NEAR FORTY GALLONS. 


1. July 4, °76—The birthday of this nation. Its anniversary the most im- 
portant in the history of mankind. 

This toast was not responded to; neither were the second and third. 

2. Washington—The light of his age, the pride of his country, the 7, of 
his species—the world never looked upon his equal and can never eho his 
superior. 

3. The memory of James Monroe—The soldier and statesman. 


Drunk in silence, standing. 

4. The Union of the States—May the spirit of liberty, like the rod o1 Aaron, 
swallow up the spirit of fanaticism. 

The fourth toast was briefly responded to by Mr. Lyons, of Richmond. He 
seep in concluding his remarks: 

ew York and Virginia —United by interest, united by glory, unite’ by prin- 
ciple; naught but fanaticism can separate them. 

5. New York—We tender our thanks for the manner in which she has re- 
stored to the bosom of the mother the remains of her long absent son. 

Hon. John Cochrane responded in the name of New 
York, and in return proposed a toast to Virginia. Twenty- 
five cheers followed the announcement, and on the subsi- 
dence of the applause Gov. Wise arose to respond. We 
are sorry that our space does not permit an abstract of 
his speech, which was followed by other toasts, Col. 
Duryea responding to that in honor of his regiment. The 
assembly was addressed during the evening by Mayor 
Mayo in a genial speech, and the applause of the Seventh 
Regiment was liberally showered upon its favorite. At 
an early hour in the evening the entertainment broke ve 
and the troops, marching to Capitol square, were formally 
dismissed there. 

Lilumination of SS aay, of the 
ee 


eop! 

As darkness fell upon the city, a displa of fireworks 
took place in the Park, and the Capito uare, the 
Governor’s mansion and Crawford’s celebrated statue of 
Washington were illuminated with hundreds of red, white 
- and blue lanterns. A vast concourse was naturally 
assembled, and wherever the uniform of the Seventh ap- 
peared its wearer was enthusiastically welcomed. e 
regiment was quartered partly in private houses and 
partly at the hotels, but everywhere they received alike 
the treatment of princes. Store-keepers refused, in many 
cases, to receive pay for articles that they purchased; and 
the proprietor of an ice-cream saloon, which was entered 
by about one hundred of the regiment late in the evening, 
absolutely refused to receive the slightest remuneration 
beyond their good wishes. 

At an early hour in the morning of the 6th the regiment 
turned out, and paraded at ten o’clock in Capitol square, 
where they were inspected and highly commended 
Gov. Wise and his staff. The square was crowded wit 
spectators, and the windows of every available building, 
including the Capitol, were filled with the belles of Rich- 
mond. The pavement outside the railings of the square 
was thronged with negroes, of whom thousands were present, 
and who gazed in merry wonder on the evolutions of the New York 
troops. As the weather was by no means sultry, the regiment suf- 
fered little. On being dismissed, the members of the Seventh par- 
took of refreshments, which were spread under the shade trees of 
the square. 


EO 





VIEW ON THE JAMES RIVER—THE ERICSSON PASSING OLD POINT COMFORT, BELOW THE CITY OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
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Many of the houses in the city were de- 
and the Park was especially orna- 

mented with inscriptions in honor of the 
occasion. The following were some of the 
o ite the Governor’s house, in a 
ade of red a and —_ Bm 
ith wreaths: ‘‘The Governors of Virginia— 
the dians of her rights, the defenders of 
her honor.” Elsewhere: ‘The Fourth will 
never be forgotten by the 7th;” “ Virginia 
Presidents—let them repose in her soil until 
they rise in immortality ;” “Citizen Soldiers 
e only standing army required in a Repub- 
lican Government ;” ‘Fourth of July and 
Jefferson—Immortal by his efforts, it gave 
him immortality ;” ‘The wisdom and valor 
of Virginia, wrought into immortal bronze by 
the genius of New York;” ‘‘ The Governors 
of Virginia—the guardians of her rights, the 
defenders of her honor ;” “A sister bears the 
remains to a sister’s bosom—it touches the 
heart.” : . . su: 

The leading officers of the Virginian mili- 
tary called at Ballard’s Hotel in the afternoon 
to take leave of their New York friends, and 
were entertained in the reading-room. Lieut. 
Col. Lefferts spoke in response to a call, and 
expressed his satisfaction with the visit of the 
regiment to the South. Several toasts were 

roposed, and drank in bumpers of champarne. 
B eches were delivered by Maj. Munford, Dr. 
Woodward and others. 

The Trip to Washington. 

In the cool of the evening of the 6th the 
Seventh Regiment paraded for the last time in 
Capitol square, amid an immense concourse 
of spectators. As the regiment formed for 
review, went through the manual exercise, 
and finally formed in columns of companies, 
mancuvring with all the steadiness for which 
they are famous, the most tumultuous applause 
was ¢licited from the spectators. About 10 
Pp. M the regiment finally re-embarked upon the 
Glen Cove steamer, which was appointed to 
carry them down to the spot where the Erics- 
son lay at anchor. As the regiment left the 
wharf there was an outburst of almcst indes- 
cribable enthusiasm, and amid a blaze of fire- 
works and pealing aan the Seventh Re- 
giment sailed from Richmond. wari 

A surprise awaited them in their navigation 
of the tortuous river. The Glen Cove had 
steamed buta few miles when a barge suddenly 
shot up to the side, and was found to contain 
the Richmond Grays, who had determined 
that a parting drink should be taken in this 
manner. This additional hospitality almost overpowered the Seventh, 
but. they were still further astonished by the appearance of Mayor 
Mayo, of Richmond, and Maj. Wm. Munford, who announced their 
determination of escorting the regiment to Washington and Mount 
Vernon. At length Capt. Bossiex’s company took a final leave of 
their friends, and the Glen Cove got under way once more. Her 
dimensions were not of sufficient extent for the comfortable accom- 
modation of so unusual a number of passengers, but with a little 
crowding room was found for every one, and the company passed the 
midnight hours with much jollity and a little sleep. 








THE TOWNSEND MYSTERY 


Amone the many causes célébres which have agitated public opinion, 
few present more remarkable features than that of the trial of 
Robert J. McHenry for a murder committed by a man named William 
Townsend. What adds to the mystery is that he was once before 
tried on the same charge end found guilty, but a new trial being 
granted, he was honorably aequitted, after a long and patient in- 

a which culminated day by day to a point of interest only 
equalled by the Helen Jewitt and Burdell murders. 

_Although most of our readers must remember the circumstance, 
since it occupied, so recently as only three months since, a portion 
of our daily papers, we will briefly capitulate the facts: 

In 1854, William Townsend, in company with four other ruffians, 
murdered a farmer named Nellis and robbed the farm-house. He 
escaped to Buffalo, but was traced te Port Robinson. As he was 
coming out of a tavern, Constable Ritchie arrested him. Townsend 
immediately shot him through the head. He escaped again, but 
was taken in Woodstock, when the officer suffered him to jump from 
the cars, and so again give justice the slip. 

He was seen no more till last year, when the prisoner, McHenry, 
travelling on a car to Cleveland, was arrested for him. McHenry 
in vain protested his innocence. After keeping him in Cayuga jail 
thirteen months, to allow time to send to California for witnesses to 
preve his being there at the time of the murder, the trial commenced 
at Merritsville, Canada West, on Friday, March 26th, 1868, and 
ended April 6th, by the jury deciding that he was Rob. McHenry, and 
not guilty, of course, of Mr. Townsend’s crimes—a somewhat diffi- 
cult deduction for so sagacious a people as the Canadians, if we are 
to take Harper’s Bonner as a specimen. 

The prosecution was conducted by a lawyer named Harrison, who 
would have made a very good Judge Jefferies, without his legal 
acumen, for never before were ignorance and bloodthirstiness more 
my ed blended. His great point in his opening speech was that 

e did not write the name of R. J. McHenry as t ough it belonged 
to him, and that it would have been far more easy to sign his name 
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OUTSIDE OF THE WARWICK MILL, IN WHICH THE CITY OF RICHMOND FEASTED THE SEVENIHM REGIMENT 


AND RICHMOND VOLUNTEERS 


as William Townsend. We should say, with Dogberry, the natural 
signature of Mr. Canadian Harrison is—Ass. We must give one 
more specimen of Harrison’s logic, which is a perfect non sequitur. 
In order to shake the jury's faith in the alibi which McHenry was 
prepared to prove, this sapient ass gravely told the jury, ‘It was an 
easy thing to attempt to prove ana/ibi. He recollected that, in one 
case, a man, designing to murder another, h red a room above those 
in which a family lived. He introduced a friend into his apartment, 
who walked about while the first was committing the murder. Thus 
the family swore that the man charged with murder could not have 
done it, because he was in their house at the time! The alibi was 
proved, but it was a false one.”’ 

The deduction is, that if McHenry proved that he was in California 
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when the murder was done in North Cayuga, it was somebo'y 
McHenry had hired to walk about California for him! We wiil 
give one more specimen of Harrison’s genius—‘‘ He might mention, 


been passed which rendered it possible for a prisoner, convicted of | 
murder, to apply for a new trial, which he would receive, if it could | 
be shown that fresh evidence of an important character could be | 
adduced. So that, even if convicte@ now, the prisoner might have | 
his execution delayed, and, perhaps, if he were not Townsend, the | 
true Townsend might turn up.” 
This invitation to the jury to find McHenry guilty, on the 
Micawber principle that something might turn up to prevent his 
being hanged, is unique. 
The first witness against him was the brother of Nellis, who testi- 
fied there were three men; one had a moustache; he was about the 
same size as prisoner. The somewhat indefinite evidence on which 
the prosecution depended the most was that of one of the accom- 
plices, who coolly confessed that at first sight he had sworn 
McHenry was not Townsend, but who, when the Attorney-General 
bad had a private interview with him, and upon his being told by that 
official that others would swear McHenry was Townsend, amended 
his plea, and swore as he had bargained to do, his life being spared 
on that very account. 
A cross-examination entirely destroyed the credibility of his testi- 
mony. With the exception of a tavern-keeper named T'es, who 
plumply owned that if this McHenry were convicted and hanged he 
would receive the reward of one thousand dollars, there was no really 
direct evidence against him. Of course a fellow who kept a low grog- 
gery, and poisoned his fellow creatures at so much a glass, was 
not likely to stand nice when a thousand dollars were concerned. 





The defence proved beyond a doubt that this McHenry was in 





before resuming his seat, that since the trial at Cayuga a law had 


California when the murders were committed, 
and that he had never gone by the name of 
Townsend, and also that William Townsend 
wasadifferent man. Indeed, the discrepancies 
between the descriptions of the man were so 
great that nothing but the positive swearing of 
some men one way, and of others another, 
could have given the shadow of an excuse for 
the trouble and expense of a public trial. As 
a record of a most extraordinary case we pub- 
lish the portrait of a man who has been pl 
in the rare position of being tried for the crime 
of another, not by reason of circumstantial 
evidence bearing upon the guilty deed, but on 
account of so many swearing he was the man 
himself. There can be no doubt McHenry 
has been very hardly treated, and when a State 
makes such an error it ought to be repaired. 
It affords also the most complete contrast 
between the administration of justice in Canada 
and the United States. In New York the 
juries and judges try might and main to acquit 
the criminal, however overwhelming the evi- 
dence is against him, while our neighbors try 
to twist and turn every way to convict him. 
The conduct of Mr. Harrison, who conducted 
the prosecution, is of a nature to justify our re- 
commending him to Louis Napoleon as an ad- 
mirable and ready tool to perpetrate any out- 
rage against the laws of evidence. In compli- 
ment, however, to Mr. Harrison, we should like 
to borrow him for a week or so to try the rowdies 
and murderers of our great city of New York. 








WILLIAM T. PORTER. 


Tue subject of this present sketch was born 
in the northern part of Vermont in 1806, 
and ‘was the third of five brothers, all men 
of ability and well esteemed in the world. 


In 1823 he came to New York and engaged 
himself as a printer. In 1825 he was fore- 
man of a printing establishment, in which 
Horace Greeley (quite a boy) was learning 
to stick type In 1830 he commenced the 
Spirit of the Times, which he continued, in 
conjunction with Mr. Richords, till Septem- 
ber 6, 1856, when he started Porter’s Spirit 
of the Times, with Mr. George Wilkes as his 
coadjutor. He died Monday, July 19, at 
his house, 51 Bleecker street, at twenty 
minutes to ten o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. Porter’s speciality was sporting, of which science he was 
the acknowledged oracle. His integrity and singleness of pur- 
pose made his opinion valuable and reliable, since honesty is not 
always the characteristic of the turf. He was also a very plea-ing 
writer, expressing himself with ease and clearness. He had like- 
wise a kren appreciation of humor, although he seldom indulged 
iu it himseif. He rather enjoyed those broud Western sketches 
than the polish of Sheridan or the bitter sarcasm of Swift and 
Jerrold. Indeed, Mr. Porter had a natural repugnance to giving 
pain, and endeavored to inculcate the same literary Christianity 
into the hearts of those who wrete for him. For a man so well 
known and so actively connected with the press, it was a miracle 
that he had so few enemies. Nevertheless, he never weakly 
sacrificed his opinion on any subject, but showed how a gentle- 
man can maintain, and even carry his point, without wounding 
or over-riding the amour propre of bis antagonist. 

He was a well-informed man, but, owing to his thoughts hav- 
ing flowed always in one channel, and his associates always of 
the same class, he took no interest out of the charmed circle 
of the fin, the fur and the feather. 

Of late years he had written very little, and for months scarce 
a line. Two months ago, when his old friend Herbert shot him- 
self, he took up his pen to write his biography; but the shadow 
of death was too far advanced on his own soul to admit of its 
accomplishment. He therefore contented himself with a few 
tearful lines of manly regret, and promised, at a more convenient 
time, to vindicate the fair fame of an erring but gifted spirit. 

He had been visibly failing for some years, and in the last few 
weeks his declension was rapid. We crossed the Hudson with 
him the Monday before he died, when he seemed in his usual 
placid mood, but more subdued than was his wont. On the 
Thursday he was seized with chills and fever, and took to his 
bed. He gradually got worse and died early on Monday morn- 
ing. We understand he was delirious for the last few hours 
of his life. His parting words were, ‘“‘[ want to go home!’ 
There is frequently a strange pathos and beauty in these expiring 
utterances of humanity which appeal to all and vindicate the 
poet’s verse, 

** Have we not all of us one human heart ?’ 

Born and bred in the country, his early taste renewed by con- 
stantly recurring trips in hunting, fishing and other sporting 
expeditions, he, doubtless, in that moment of pleasant delirium, 
was again the Vermont boy, returning, after his feverish career, 
to live and die in the old homestead, falling asleep, wearied our, 
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on the shadowy breast of his departed mother. In that minute 
he may have rejoined his family, of which he was the last. 
He was buried on Tuesday, July 20, in Greenwocd Cemetery. 

Our portrait gives an excellent idea of his mild and thoughtful 
face, which almost invariably retained its composure. He was 
symmetrically formed, and trom his great height (six feet two 
inches) was called the Tall Son of York. He was never married. 

His epitaph is a very short one. He was a kind, generous, 
tolerant, genial, courteous, intelligent gentleman, and one whose 
name will dwell pieasantly in the public or private memory of 
society. 








MAYOR MAYO OF RICHMOND 


We present a portrait of this gentleman, the Pet of the Seventh 
Regiment, whose amiable and genial character is patent in the 
lineaments which our artist reproduces. For twenty years this 
estimable gentleman has been annually elected to the post he fills, 
and where this is said, all further comment is rendered unneces- 
sary. During the visit of the Seventh Regiment to Virginia he 
was untiring in his efforts to promote their comfort, and actually 
accompanied them on their trip to Washington and Mount 
Vernon. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1858, by Frank Lessig, in the 
Clerk’s Office of the District Court for the Southern District of New York. 


GOLD AND GLITTER; 
OR, 
THE ADVENTURES OF A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN. 
FOUNDED ON FACT. 
Written Expressly for Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper. 
BY ORLANDO LANG. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—THE BITER BITTEN. 
“ Wuar would you with me,” Ralph said, as he resumed his seat by 
the table ; “if youhave anything to say be brief. Yon are May’s 
father, therefore I would not insult you,so pray you to relieve me of 
your presence as soon as may be.” 

“Tam here as your friend,’ Harley replied, also seating himself 
and drawing his chair near to Forrester’s. 

“IT know what your friendship is,” Ralph answered bitterly, “and 
covet not further proofs of it.” 

“ Well, let us quit the subject ; will you answer me one question?” 

“ Possibly ; what is it?” 

“ Are you legally married to my daughter ?” 

“The question is an insult to both your daughter and myself, 
nevertheless for her sake I willreply. I am your daughter's husband 
before God and man.” 

“ Then, sir, if you have one single particle of honor left, one spark 


the assistance in your power to have this marriage annulled.” 

“It was my intention to have done so unsolicited.” 

“That's weli ; you shall not regret it.” 

“Hear me out. I said it was my intention to have done so; but I 
have changed my mind; here and hereafter she is wy wife ; there 
exists no power on earth to separate us.” 

“ Except the gallows!” 

“ That will be but for a short time, and when we meet hereafter 
itywill be for eternity. You see you cannot terrify me ; cease making 
the attempt.” 

“T have appealed to your love in vain. I might have known that 
your heart was callous on that score. Now listen to me.” And Mr. 
Harley took from his pocket a closely written paper which he laid 
on the table, and then sinking his voice to a whisper he continued: 
“ Ralph Forrester, you know well enough that if you are taken back 
to New York no power can save your neck from the halter. The 
proof against you is sufficient to convince a dozen juries.” 

“ Let it be so; I shall die an innocent man.” 

Mr. Harley looked up with anincredulous sneer. “ Well, innocent 
or guilty, it matters not much ; the proof will hang you. Now I can 
give you life and liberty. These officers here are all in my pay, and 
you know well enough the power of gold. Read this paper and sign 
it with your name. It is a confession of your guilt, not only of 
Thornton’s murder, but of the schemes you used to entrap my 
daughter. With this I can obtain for her a divorce in any court ; and 
for your part, you shall pass freely and well provided with money to 
a foreign land, there to laugh at justice and enjoy life to the utmost. 
I swear it by all my hopes here and hereafter.” 

Forrester took the paper and read it carefully from beginning to 
end. Then he replaced it on the table, saying in a calm voice, and 
without any outward show of emotion, “ There is not one single syl- 
lable of truth in all this document; it commences with a lie and 
terminates with a lie. I should have imagined that it had been 
penned by the father of liars himself, had I not regognized the hand- 
writing of one of his most apt pupils.” 

Harley turned fairly livid with rage, but still he controlled him- 
self. 

“We will not stop to deliberate upon its truth or falsity,” he said ; 
“ All you have to do is to sign. It will not be the first time you have 
written a name (not your own, perlaps,) to a paper the contents of 
which you knew to be false.” 

It was Ralph’s turn to grow white with anger now. 

“William Harley,” he said between his clenched teeth, “ you are 
goading me on beyond the power of man to endure. That one fatal 
act of my life, committed at your instigation when my mind was 
clouded with wine, cunningly administered by you, and from which 
my downward course dates, is the only secret | now have from you 
daughter. I would not tell her that, not from consideration for my- 
self, but because | would not have taught her to hate her father. 
But breathe one word more and the whole world shall know that by 
a fraud conceived by*you and consummated by me, while under you 
contro|——” 

“Hush! fool!” Harley cried, interrupting him ; “ remember the 
door and window are guarded, and walls have ears as well.” 

“Take hence your accursed papers then, and leave me to myself,” 
Ralph continued, fiercely. “You have aroused passion that by a 
strong effort I held at bay before ; now go, ere I commit some des- 
perate act.” 

“ Do you refuse to sign ?” 

“ Now and forever!” and he seized the papers and would have torn 
them to shreds ; but suddenly Harleysprang uponhim. “ Madman,” 
he said in a low, savage tone, “ do you think | am to be thus duped 
and fooled? You say you are innocent of the murder. If you are 
there is just one chance that you may escape. Thus doI defeat that 
chance unless you put your name there,” and drawing a pistol from 
his pocket he held it close against Ralph’s breast, muttering as he 
did so, “‘ Sign, sign, or your minutes are numbered. I will shoot you 
down like a dog, then alarm the household an them that before 
I could stay your hand you ended your wretched life by a suicide’s 
death. Forger, murderer, suicide! a pretty record to leave on the 
books of time.” 

“ Miserable coward, absurd trickster, put up your weapon !” 
replied with cutting scorn, “ and asfor your papers, thus | ; 
I despise both them and their author.” And he rent the 
in twain and dashed the fragments full in Harley's face. 

“ Now, if you have courage, fire!” heecried. “ Fill up the catalog 
of the wrongs you have perpetrated upon me and mine by murder ; 
I court death at your hands. Fire, I say, I am ready.” 

Ralph stood erect with arms folded over his breast, his eyes flash- 
ing and his lip curled in ineffable scorn. 

Harley gazed a moment at,the noble figure before him, then drew 
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: . ; SOEG, | }man, to stand thus on the very brink of the 
of love for her, ene wish for her future peace, you will give me all | 





But 1 have not yet done with life, as he shall know to his cost. He 
gave the weapon in charge to the officer, and retired a th 
ibrary. | 
As may well be imagined, here was very little rest that night, no 
| one attempting even to sleep, save those who should have remained 
| awal the officers ; and with t first dawn of morning tl alls 
| forth on the ud journey back t« e « ‘ Ne Y orl 
it a giorio I nl e sun re l l goien 
| be ims upon the traveller alph M: dl u the 
i scene of the only happiness they had 1 \ together, witl 1 
| heart but neither gave utt » to the oppression that weigh 
| #0 leadlike upon them, only watched witl r eyes until the last 
glimpse of the charmed sce died away in the distan 
CHAPTER XXVIII THE SISTERS. 


back a step’ or two, and the hand that held the weapon fell as though 
palsied. 

“ Foiled,” he muttered, “foiled by my own dupe ; but there is one 
chance yet.” He stooped down and gathered up the torn papers, 
then seating himself placed the pistol on his knee, and took a large 
wallet from his pocket in which to replace the document. 

Ralph resumed his seat by the table too, saying as he did so, 

“I thought you lacked the nerve to act out your wishes,” and he 
would have proceeded in his sarcasm, for the demon was fully 
aroused within his breast ; but as Harley opened his pocket-book, 
his eye caught sight of a paper that caused him to turn white as 
death, and brought great beads of sweat out upon his brow—a paper 
upon which more than life depended. He caught but one glimpse 
of it, but it was enough. By a powerful effort he restrained his 
feelings, however, but his eye wandered furtively to the pistol that 
lay on Harley's lap. If he could but possess himself of that. A 
sudden idea struck him. He sat a moment or two with his head 
resting upon his hands; then looking up at Harley, he said in a 
slow, melancholy voice, 

“You spoke of suicide just now, did you not?’ 

“1 did,” Harley cried, catching eagerly at the suggestion ; for his 
mind was brooding upon it as the last resort. Then he murmured 
inwardly, “If I could but induce him to end his own life, the 
scandal of a public trial will be saved, my secret rest in the grave, 
and my daughter have no husband. Yes, yes, it is a great thought.” 
He spoke again aloud, for he perceived that his companion was 
still silent, evidently brooding over the sombre thought. ‘Ralph,” 
he said, drawing his chair close beside him, ‘“‘ you have no fear of 
death ; you are bold as a lion, reckless, desperate ; why not end all 
at once, and save yourself from the gallows.” 

“Itis terrible, and yet the most honorable course, is it not?” 

“ It is, indeed.” 

“ Your pistol is loaded.” 

“To the muzzle!” 

“Give it me; then leave me to myself,and when you hear the 
report you will know all is over.” 

Harley trembled so that he could scarcely lift the weapon; he 
placed it in Ralph’s h"nd, though, saying, “ There, take it; I would 
not urge you to this course, did I see one shadow of hope for you ; 
but all is black, black as midnight; it were best to end it at once.” 

Ralph took-the pistol and looked at it. 

“You are sure it is fully charged?” he said. 

“Certain. One slight pressure, and all is over.” 

“ Why did you not take my life when you threatened it?” 

“T dared not.” 

“It was not for lack of the will, then ?” 

“Why do youask me’ You know that there exists between us 
nothing but hate; nevertheless, if you permit, I will press your 
hand for good-bye.” 

‘Take it—does it tremble ?” 

“ Not a jot.” 

“ Put your hand over my heart; does it beat as usual?” 

“ As calmly and firmly as possible. You are an extraordinary 
grave without a 
shudder.” 

“You are mistaken.” 

“How mistaken ?” 

“It is you, William Harley, that stand trembling over the open 
tomb. Stir a step, raise your voice one jot, and you are a dead 
man,” and he seized him by the throat and forced him back into 
the chair from which he had risen, holding the muzzle of the pistol 
all the time close to his head. 

“You would not murder me,” Harley said, in a just audible 
whisper, for he saw danger in his opponent’s eye. “Spare me, in 

leaven’s hame, spare me. You were at my mercy, and I did not 
strike.” 

“Why did you not strike? Because your hand and heart alike 
failed you. You yourself have felt the pulsation of mine, and know 
whether they are likely to play me false. Now, listen tome; you 
have in your pocket-book my mother’s marriage certiticate.”’ 

“It is false.” 

“ Lies will not avail you; give me that paper at once, or by the 
God that now looks down upon us, I will shoot you through the 
heart, tear the paper from you, leave it here upon the table where 
it must be found—then kill myself.” 

“Villain, you will not dare rob me!” 

“Dol look as though I should hesitate? Give me the paper— 
quick.” ‘ 

“| tell you I have it net; no such certificate exists.” 

Ralph took out his watch, which he held in one hand, and the 
pistol in the other. 

“It wants now three minutes of eleven ; I give you until the hour 
strikes. If the paper is notin my hand then, you die.” 

Harley looked to right and left, there was no escape ; the perspi- 
ration rolled down from his white brow, and he writhed in anguish. 
* Fool that I was to be caught in such an accursed trap,” he mut- 
tered. ‘1 must yield, for there is desperation in his eye; but I will 
have it back again or have his heart's blood; fool that I was to 
spare him.” 

“The hand throws its shadows over the hour,” Ralph said, 
solemnly. ‘Shall I have the paper,” and he brought his weapon on 
a level with Harley’s heart. 

The latter mechanically put his hand in his breast,and drew 
forth the precious wallet. : 

Ralph seized it, took out the paper and read it carefully. It was 
indeed the certificate of his mother’s marriage, duly signed accord- 
ing to law. He placed it in his own pocket, and gave Harley back 
the wallet. “I want noining beside. Now go; but mark my 
words, if one syilable of what has passed between us escape you, 
your one great secret shall be published to the world.” 

Harley had not thought of that; he had intended the instant he 
was free to have denounced Lalph as a thief, and cause the officer 


to take the paper from him by force. What should he do now; he 
saw plainly that Ralph was playing far too dear a stake to hesitate ; 
therefore for the moment he was complete ly hemmed in. 

All he could do was to wait; he had never failed yet, and his 
confidence in himself buoyed him up. . 

“The game is yours at present,” he said; “ but my heel will yet 


rest upon your neck, and grind you down into the dust.” 
Ralph took no notice of his rage; he onl; 
and throwing it open, said to the officer with 


leader here ? 





The captain roused himself from a sofa on which he was reclining, 
and sai a > 

“T am, sir.” 

‘Then I demand your protection against this man,’’ Ralph con- 
tinued. “He came to me with this weapon, and wanting the 
courage to murder me, would fain have induced me to kill myself. 








In advance of the travellers, 
nor have those whom we left 


we are back : 
there been idle ; 


rain in the great city ; 
but despite all the | 





efforts of Gerald Marston (and he had toiled asa lover only could 
toil), no gleam of light as yet appeared to gild with hope the dark 
and awful pall that had fallen over the name and fortunes of Ralph 
Forrester. Everything pointed to him as the murderer, and young 
Marston was forced to acquiesce in the opiniog of older and more 
experienced lawyers, that the evidence against him would of a 
surety, if uncontradicted, consign him to an ignominious death. 

Edith alone was unconvinced ; she had grown thinner and paler 
than ever, to be sure, but at the same time some inward conviction 
seemed to sustain her, and no tear dimmed her eye. Even when 
the news reached the city that the fugitives had been overtaken, 
and were on their way back to New York, her heart quailed not 

“ He will be free in less than a month,” she said to Gerald, “ and 
then let those who have tracked him as bloodhounds track their 
prey; beware. Ihave borne enough; he has borne enough ; the 
hour of retribution comes on apace ; and when the thunderbolt is 
about to fall, let William Harley not look to me to stay it.” 

It was in vain that Gerald strove to prepare her for the worst, 

“ Wait until Ralph returns,” she would reply; “he will point out 
the road that leads to the criminal’s den. Recollect, we have heard 
but one side as yet. I tell you, Gerald, he is innocent, and you shall 
prove it to the satisfaction of the world.” 

“Heaven grant I may,” he answered, sadly. 

“Heaven will grant it!” she cried. “1 know it will, Gerald—I 
know it, I know it!” 

Despite the heavy burden that rested upon them, both Gerald 
Marston and Edith, to a certain extent, were very happy during 
those few weeks, for they were constantly together, and was not 
the veil that shrouded her actions in such impenetrable mystery 
rent in twain, so that heart beat responsive to heart, and that rap- 
turous joy which Heaven itself can scarcely rival, the absolute cer- 
tainty each felt that they were beloved above and beyond all other 
earthly things, came with a soothing influence, like a sound of home 
music, through the darkness and sorrow that surrounded them. 

Thus time passed until the sad party they awaited reached the 
city, and though she had watched day by day and hour by hour, the 
first intimation that Edith had of their arrival was the sudden pre- 
sence of May. 

It was evening, cold and cloudy, a leaden sky and wind bleak and 
cutting. Edith was sitting alone in the retired apartments to which 
she had removed, when she was startled by a feeble footstep in the 
hall, and a faint low rap at the door. 

“ Come in,” she said quite gently, though she could not guess who 
her visitor might be, and then the door was thrown open and a 
female clad in travel-soiled garments staggered across the floor, and 
falling at Edith’s feet buried her face on her Jap. 

A cold damp struck to Edith’s heart. She raised the head that 
rested so heavily and wearily onlcr k ees, and turned the face 
upwards. 

“May Harley, can it be possible, is it you?” she cried, in a groan- 
ing voice. “My brother—where, where is my brother?” 

“Don't ask me,” May answered, in a frightened tone ; “ don’t ask 
me or I shall go mad. They have taken him from me. Oh, God! 
that I should live to tell it. Why did they not take my eyes, my 
hands, my heart's best blood, anything but him, anything but him!” 
It was May Harley, but how changed! Her cheek was hollow, 

} sunken and lustreless, and her voice was showing the 
wreck that had taken place. In one thing only she was unaltered, 
unalterable—deep and abiding love for the husband of her choice ; 
for him she had sacrificed home, friends, parents, and was willing to 
give life itself. 

Edith could not look upon her but with emotions of pity, and 
stooping down she drew the afflicted girl to her heart and covered 
her lips with kisses. 

“My sister,” she said with trembling lips, “you have indeed 
proved how great is woman’s love; henceforth let us walk to- 
gether.” 

“Tt is what I would have asked, but dared not,’ May answered, 
returning her caresses passionately. ‘Oh, Edith, if you had cast 
me off, | should have been a wanderer on the face of the earth, 
houseless, homeless ; for my father’s door is closed against me.” 

“ Poor child!” 

‘“ Do you think I would sleep under my father’s roof when he had 
placed my husband in a felon’s cell,” she continued, a hectic flush 
burning on her cheek, and her delicate frame quivering with excite- 
ment. “No, rather the gutter for my bed, the sky for my roof.” 

“There, there, calm yourself,” Edith said. “Here is your home, 
my sister ; and now tell me where must I seek my brother 7” 

May shuddered, and replied in a scarce audible voice, 

“ Seek him in the City Prison, and you shall find him there. Yes, 
your brother, my husband, is the companion of the vilest wretches 
of the earth.” 

“ J must go to him at once,” Edith continued, rising from her seat. 
‘But stay, you are weary and hungry, let me provide for you first,” 
and so saying she rang the bell and bade the servant who entered 
bring some refreshments for May, never heeding her earnest pro- 
testation that she was neither weary or hungry. 

“ You must both eat and sleep, my sister, for sore trials are before 
you yet; you will need all your strength to encounter them. Re- 
member, this is your home now, and while I am absent strive to 
rest, will you not?” 

May's only answer was a deep sigh, for before she could speak 
another visitor was added to the group—it was Gerald Marston. 

“Tlave you seen him?” Edith asked, as he was ushered in. 

“T have.” 

“Take me to him—oh, take me to him.” 

“ You cannot see him to-night.” 

“Cannot! I must.” 

“| know how hard it is to wait when we long to embrace those 
we love,” Gerald continued ; “ but it must be so. No one would be 
allowed to visit him at this hour.” 


her eyes 








She sank back into her seatagain, poor girl, and her beautiful eyes 
filled with tears. 

* Ah, Gerald,” she said, “ you cannot conceive how eager I am to 
see him, and to tell him how one at least still clings to him, and 
| loves him dearer as the clouds grow blacker.” 

* Let it be some consolation to you that I have seen him and com 
versed with him,” Gerald went on to say ; “and though I would not 
| raise vain hopes, still | have listened to his account of that fearful 

t, and think I see a ray of hope peering through the darkness.’ 

le th proceeded to relate the occurrences as Ralph had pre 
| vi sly recited them to his wife, and Edith listened with an intensity 
| al olutely appaili Her lips were apart, her hands clasped, so that 
| the delicate nails were nearly buried in the flesh, and her eyes seemed 
| starting from their sockets ; but when he concluded, she seized him 
| by the arm almost fiercely, and asked him in a low, quick tone, 
| “What has become of the two men who seemed to sleep while 


Ralph and Thornton made that appointment for the fatal night? They 


must be found, if the earth is to be ransacked. One of them I knoW 


well—a ruffian who would have taken my life had not his arm been 
paralyzed by Thornton's pistol. That man is the murderer.” 
“ You believe so, and so do I,” Gerald replied ; “ but can we cor 


vince a court and jury? 


We will do it! 


The hectic flush kept burning deeper and deeper on May’s face a 


this conversation proceeded ; and at this juncture she strove @ 
] J | 

speak, but her tongue failed, the color died away, lk avingher deadly 
pale, she sank back in her chair fainting—nature was at length & 
ha ( 

li rang to hera tance, and when she commenced to show 
signs of returning animation, Gerald said, 
| ly aud retur early ir he ing te ake you @ 
rill gon and return early in the morning to take | 
Ralph.” t 
| “Jt will seem an eternity until then ; but good-night, since it mi 


be so,” and pressing Gerald's hand, she let him go. 
(To be continued.) 
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INEZ DE ROBIERA; 
oR, 
A TALE OF OUR OWN TIME. 
By Ralph Rawlins. 
CHAPTER I.—THE OPERA. 


“ Tom, look over iy the second private box to the right.” 

“ Hush! don’t bother me.” 

“You're a fool, Tom! I'd rather get one glimpse at that face 
than gaze the whole\night at all the Rosa de Vries in the world. 
She’s a real angel !” 

“ Who—who — wha\?” cried my devil-may-care friend, all of a 
sudden coming to his s\nses, and starting with well-feigned surprise. 
“ Didn’t you say something about a pretty woman,eh? What was 
it you said ?” 

“ Just like you—only mation a woman and you're off in a twinkle. 
Yes, I did. Over in the private box yonder—there she is—there! 
if she hasn’t turned her opera-glass upon us! You see her, old 
fel’ ?” 

« Ain’t she lovely ?” 

“ Yes—divine !” 

“A Spanish senorita, I shyuld say, too. What glorious hair! 
what bewitching eyes! See, she smiles! Good heavens, did you 
ever behold anything to equal it?” 

“Pon my soul, I never did. Beware, though, how you suffer your 
admiration to carry you off. Remember Ada, my dear fellow ; eyes 
off the senorita. She’s my especial property—d’ye understand ?” 

“Take her, take her—she’s a jewel. I am perfectly content with 
ma bdle Ada,” cried he, with a complacent smile, turning his ad- 
miring gaze from the private box to the stage, and leaving me to 
marvel at the rare charms of so dazzling a beauty. She was indeed 
lovely, and all efforts to turn away from her proved so unavailing, 
that lat length resigned myself to the pleasing if not polite occu- 
pation of a protracted observation. She was a young girl of, ap- 
parently, eighteen or thereabouts—a light brunette—exquisitely 
attired in a tasteful orange-colored silk, with the richest of point 
lace ani the most brilliant of diamonds—which were, however, not 
required to decorate her wonderful native charms. Her raven hair 
was combed off her forehead, and fastened with a bright jewelled 
brooch ; her delicately-moulded features, unobserved by any inter- 
vening object, seemed those of a sculptor’s hand rather than of na- 
ture’s ; andher expressive black eyes, beaming with mirth and health 
and happiness, sent a singular thrill to my poor susceptible heart as I 
sat watching every movement—as jealous as I could possibly be of the 
sinister-looking, brawny, moustached foreigner who attended her, 
and with whom she appeared to be on very intimate terms, if one 
might judge across a large theatre, 

The opera was “ Lucretia,” and charming Rosa de Vries was in her 
most operatic humor. ‘The acting was splendid, the music grand, the 
audience entranced ; but I—music-loving I—opera-going I—usually 
attentive I—could hear nothing, see nothing of the performance. 
My ears were deaf in the tumult o@ my thoughts, which had strayed 
with my eyes into the private box, and would, if possible, have dis- 
turbed the placidity of that hated escort’s trumpet. But such could 
not be done by looks, and I was forced to content myself with heap- 
ing inward anataemas on him; for already my prolific fancy had 
converted him into a rival. So lomg,so steadily did I gaze and muse, 
that everything grew dizzy; the lights glared, the music seemed dis- 
cordant, and, without well knowing how, I found myself in the cool 
open air, locked arm in arm w ith Tom Cazenau. 

“ How were you pleased?” he asked. 

“Eh—what? Oh, delighted, enchanted ; she is the most beautiful 
creature I ever beheld,” | returned. 

“ Well, I can’t say I think her so handsome as you—though there’s 
no accounting for tastes. But the grace and polish of her acting is 
certainly great,” he teplied, with the cold patronizing tone of a pro- 
fessed critic. 

“Oh! Rosa youmean? J wasalluding to the Spanish girl. Wasn't 
she an angel, Tom ?” 

My friend smiled om\nously, and looked at me quiszically out of the 
corners of his eyes, as though to say, ‘“‘ Well, you’re a goner, my 
my poor boy.” 

“ You needn't make fun of me, you rascal. Just recollect how 
you used to rant and raye about Ada before you were engaged to 
her. It was sickening.” 

“My dear Jack, I wouldn’t make sport of you for the world. You 
shall love her as much as you please, and I'll only encourage you in 
it; and if she finally refuses you, why I have a very comely maiden 
lady in my mind’s eye, who, though a little old-———”’ 

“You'd better keep a still tongue in that impudent mouth of 
yours, or I’ll——” and I made an expressive gesture. ‘ Butseriously, 
Tom, I'd like devilish well to find that girl. I wonder who she is ?” 

“ ] havn’t the remotest idea ; but I’ll help yowtrack her out, if you 
want my assistance.” 

“Indeed I do, but—halloa! what noise is that? See! see! up the 

street, coming directly tewardsus! It is a carriage running 
away! 
As I made this exclamation, a rattling noise and tramping of 
horses over the paved street filled the air. We had walked several 
squares below the theatre, and were near our hotel, when the fearful 
scene broke upon us. The infuriated horses, dashing wildly on, re- 
gardless of the vehicle they drew and all before them, came plung- 
ing down towards us with lightning speed, their hoofs striking sparks 
of fire at every step, and their driver totally unable to check their 
frightened course. The form of a female was thrust out, screaming 
for aid; but those who occupied the sidewalks only quailed from the 
attempt, and made haste to take care of themselves. The conster- 
nation was awful, as the foaming steeds rushed along to certain de- 
struction. The carriage was almost up to us, and a thrill of horror 
ran through me as I beheld the frail form of the lady almost sense- 
less, and the frightful spectacle of the runaway. 

“Good God! Tom, we must stop them!’ cried I. 

“ How—how ?” he exclaimed. 

There was no time for a reply—already was the carriage within a 
few feet of us. Nothing but expertness and dexterity could save 
them. At every bound the horses seemed to gain strength and go 
faster. I believed I could stop them. Springing forward, 1 threw 
myself in front of the two, seizing in a trice the bridle, and with all 
the force of a pretty stout frame and strong constitution succeeded 
in turning their heads and staying them—the next moment assist- 
ance was at hand—the multitude rushed up, and the spirited pair 
were completely arrested, and the carriage door thrown open. As 
the young lady was assisted out, I was standing a few paces off, and 
the full light of the gas-lamp shone upon her, exhibiting to my sur- 
prised and delighted vision who—who but the identical Spanish 
senorita of the private box! 

‘ Heavens, Tom, it’s the senorita! whispered. 

“’Gad! so it is, I do believe—you lucky dog.” 

“ Ay, and I'll just take care to make myself known, certain.” 

I was saved the trouble, however, by the aprsgrance of the 
driver, who placed in my hand a card, saying, 

“ Senor Escadada requests the name of the gem‘*™41n to whom 
he is so much indebted.” 

Without a word, I handed him my owe 


return—and the hack, 


called to convey the young lady home -she not being willing to 
trust her own horses again—having cc me up,! placed my arm in 


my friend's, and followed by the eyes of the crowd, very unconcern- 
edly betook my way to the hotel. 

I have found by experience that when # man performs any action 
peculiarly fortunate to himself,and out of the ran of every day 


doings, that he feels a most exalted gratilication—placing a pretty 
high estimate upon himself, with whom he cannot,help being vastly 
pleased. I will not deny that it was so on this occasion with me— 
for asI lay, unable to sleep that night, my poor, dear yanity rat- 








4 tled om even faster than the carriage wheels had done, and my 


up all manner of ideal fancies, to be converted 
into temporary reality by the vivid dreams which a heated, excited, 
restless brain produced, when at length, weary of thinking, 1 suc- 
ceeded in falling asleep. 
On the morrow I was up bright and early, and down stairs, 
glancing over the morning papers. The first thing which caught 
my eye was a paragraph, headed in flaming characters— 


“ PEARFUL RUNAWAY—BOLD RESCUE—GALLANT AFFAIR! 

“On last evening, about ten o'clock, the horses of Don Jose 
Robiera—drawing his beautiful young “daughter and Don Gaspard 
Escadada—whilst returning from the opera, became frightened, 
starting down the street at a terrible rate, threatening destruction 
to all in their way. They ran several squares, and were on the eve 
of upsetting the coach, which would have been inevitable death to 
its inmates, when a providential deliverer appeared in the person of 
our gallant young friend Jack Powell, who, regardless of the immi- 
nent danger, most heroically rushed forward, seized the horses and 
saved the lives of the fair senorita and her escort. Those who wit- 
nessed the affair represent the fury of the horses as terrific, and the 
boldness of the rescue as almost superhuman. Three times three 
for the handsome, courageous Kentuckian!” 


Iwas reading this over a second time, to be thoroughly satisfied 
that it was really there, when a voice over my shoulder exclaimed 
in well-known tones, 

“Pretty good puff, Master Jack—a Hero very soon after your 
arrival in the Crescent City, ain't you?” 

“ It’seems so, Tom; but who is this Don Jose Robiera ?’ 

“Well, few know anything of him, and they only a little. He is 
an exiled Nicaraguan of fortune, it is said. He lives very quietly 
here, and is from all accounts a very gentlemanly oid man.” 

“‘ Ah, ha—he’s a gentleman then.” 

“Oh, yes, to be sure.” 

“Mr. Powell, 1 believe,” said a servant, at this moment, stepping 
up to where we were. 

“Yes, I am ae pe 

“A note, sir, from Senor Robiera,”’ and he placed the billet in my 
hands, which on opening | found to read thus: 

“ EstTeeMep Sirn,—A grateful father cannot express, in the cold 
medium of correspondence, the eternal obligation he owes the pre- 
server of his daughter, who unites with him in entreating the 
presence of Mr. Powell to-day for dinner, at four o'clock, when 
they will thank him in person for the lasting service he has done 
them. General Robiera would*call himself, but an illness from 
which he is just recovering confines him to his house. He will send 
his carriage.” 

“ Well, you'll go, of course,” said Tom, as on finishing the note 1 
handed it to him for perusal. 

“Oh, to be sure,” said I, darting off to prepare a reply. 





CHAPTER Il.—INEZ DE ROBIERA. 
A LitTTLE before the appointed time the carriage of Gen. Robiera 
called for me, and soon bore me to the pretty but unassuming resi- 
dence of the exile, who met me himself in the doorway with open 
arms. 

“ Sir, I cannot find words to express to you my gratitude,” cried 
he ; “ you must suffer your imagination to assist me. Come in, come 
in ; my daughter will be rejoiced to see and have an opportunity of 
thanking you. So with Escadado, who is here. Come in,” and lead- 
ing me by the hand he showed me into the little drawing-room, 
where the senorita and her escort of the previous night were sitting 
unconscious of my arrival. Both rose and bounded towards me as | 
entered, the fair young girl seizing my hands in her own with infinite 
grace— 

“ Oh, sir, how much I owe you! 
able to pay so heavy a debt?” 

“It is already paid, senorita,” I replied, rather confusedly ; “ your 
words are more than a requital.” 

“Sir, we can only say we are grateful. You know we are,” said 
the young Don, warmly, though with a degree of haughty stiffness | 
didn’t exactly like. In fact, 1 was piqued at his presence ; I had for- 
rotten all about him, and the moment the old geceral had mentioned 
his name at the door I began to feel annoyed and vexed, and won- 
dered why the devil he was there. Nor did an hour's conversation 
with him and Inez, whilst it decidedly raised her in my estimation, 
have a tendency to rub out my little petty ill-will towards him, 
He was not of my cast; he was cold, distant, arrogant—in fact, | 
could not feel acquainted with him. There was an air about him 
very unpleasant to me, and when we sat down to dinner, 1 having 
been placed next the senorita, he seemed not very well satisfied, 
glancing askant at us,as we were talking, with no sweet look. 
“Yes,” said I to myself, “ you are courting her; you'd like to marry 
her, but you'll have to whip me out first, for by the soul of the 
Powells! I mean to do my best there, sure!” So I communed 
inwardly. 

Inez de Robiera improved in appearance on a nearer approach. 
The gentleness of her manner, the artless grace of her every action, 
and the innocent vivacity of her disposition, added to her charms of 
person, possessed a terrible power over me, and after three or four 
visits, each one at the urgent request of the father and herself, | was 
forced to own to myself that 1, Jack Powell, the invincible lady 
killer, was in love—irretrievably, irrevocably in love. Mortifying 
admission! How I struggled against it, and with what miserable suc- 
cess. Yes, as Isat by her side all alone in the cosy back parlor, I 
was forced to acknowledge that she had me fast and tight, and there 
was a queer thumping in my left breast as the fact started up and 
stared me in the face impudently. 

“ You look sad, senorita,” said I, beginning to feel a little anxious 
about Escadada, and determined by every possible art at my com- 
mand to draw her out concerning him. “ You look exceedingly 
sad this afternoon. Has not your lover passed by to-day 7?” 

“ My lover! I haven't such a thing.” 

“Ha! ha! no, I suppose not,” and I looked very meaningly at her 
as I thought, “ Oh! no, of course not.” 

“ How—why—I don’t understand ?” 

“ Perhaps Don Gaspar does,” said I, drily. 

“ Pray what of him ?—you speak in riddles.” 

“ Oh, nothing, only I thought—people can’t help thinking some- 
times, you know—-so | thought that you and he—that is—that he—he 
was your lover,” I blustered forth. 

She turned very red, but made no reply. 

So he is yourlover,eh? I guess well—and do you really love him 
very—very much ?” 

“ No, senor,” she replied with great earnestness, looking me full 
in the face, “I do not, norever loved Don Gaspar. What caused you 
to take up such an idea.” 

“ Your close intimacy.” 

“Anddo you not believe in intimacy unaccompanied with any 
other than friendly regard? Can one not appear occasionally witha 
gentleman without exciting a suspicion of love? Is there no such 
thing as pure friendship between the sexes ?” ° 

“ No, senorita, there is not. Intimacy—that is, very close intimacy 
—in nine cases out of ten between a young gentleman and lady 
begets affection on one side or the other: unless, indeed, one party 
happers to be a confidant and abettor in the other’s suit, when the 
friendship is selfish and not disinterested, as it should be,” and I 
looked exceedingly wise after making this sapient and philosophical 
assertion. 

“ You may be right,” she replied ; “ certainly, however, you err in 
supposing me in love with Senor Escadada, or him in love with me.” 

‘For yourself you can speak, not for him.” 

She made no reply, turning her eyes wistfully out of the window, 
as if looking for some one, tomy great chagrin and vexation, and I 
thought “ darn it!” 


” 


cried she ; “ how shall I ever be 


, 








My hopes were certainly not very high. Her manner towards me 
was too open aad frank for love ; our acquaintance, too, was rather 
short to form anything like attachment on her part, though begun 
under excellent auspices. Still, | was not to be discouraged. I had 
had too many aflairs—was pretty well versed in the seience— 
possessed any amount of persistence, and a constitution which defied 
the attacks of the fearful malady—rejection. So, that I felt myself 
abundantly able to bear up against the worst, and this was ‘such a 
glorious opportunity ; not a living soul near, twilight, very 
together, and the conversation turned upon the very subject. 
would be madness to let it slip through my fingers unimproyed. 1 
resolved—it took me only a moment—to let her have it. My 
was in a glib condition, my fancy was roaming free, and what more 
could I desire—what more did I need? 

We were both silent for a few minutes, when I said, in a low, deep 
tone, looking very steadily at her, 

“ Senorita, do you consider me your friend 2?” 

She started, surprised, and answered, 

“Tam certainly your friend—I hope you are mine?” 

“And if I were to put a question concerning you personally, 
would you consider it impertinent, curiosity ?” continued I in the 
same low voice. 

““No; I do not regard you either as an impertinent man or one 
who would pry into the affairs of others.” 

“ You judge me justly. 1 would not, without a sufficient reason, 
puta query which might savor a little of impudence. I have @ 
question which, let me assure you is prompted by no mean motive. 
I beg an answer—a friendly, confidential answer—one, too, which, I 
need not say, I shall hold sacred.” 

“Speak on; | shall give it.” 

“ Then may I ask if either your hand or your heart is engaged ?” 
and I peered her searchingly in the eye. 

“She was about to reply—her lips had already began to move, 
when the door was thrown open, and—curses on him !—Escadada 
stalked in. 

“ Ah! my dear friend,” cried he, “I am delighted to meet you. 
Four days since I last saw you. How have you been faring in that 
time—well, I hope?” 

“Thank you, yes—especially for the past two hours. AndasI 
think that is enough for one sitting, 1 will not bore Donna Inez any 
longer.” With which I made my bow and exit, grinding my teeth 
as | sauntered towards the St. Charles at the untimely interruption. 

“ Was it for this,” I muttered, “ that I saved his life? 1fl’dknown 
it, by gracious! I wouldn’t have done it.” 

‘‘What’s the matter, Jack?” cried Tom Cazenau, as I entered the 
hotel. “ You're looking as surly as a bear.” 

‘1 am, too—look out I don’t bite you,” and I very briefly related 
to him the circumstances of my visit. 

“Ob, well—'tis uniucky, perhaps, but I doubt it.” 

“ How so?” ‘ 

“ Because, before you meet again, your words will have had time 
to operate. There was meaning in them, and she will see it; and 
there is nothing like arousing a girl’s suspicion that you love her— 
it excites her interest, and gives to you something you never had 
before. Now, 1 warrant your language has put such queer notions 
in that poor little girl's brain, that she won't get a wink of sleep to 

1ight ; and when next you see her, she will be better prepared to 
lis ten to a declaration and give an answer—maybe a ‘ yes.’” 

“You think so?” 

“Indeed Ido. Faith, you seem as disconsolate as though she had 
dismissed you. Brighten up! We're going to have a little reunion 
around at the Arcade—a real jovial gathering of good feilows— 
choice spirits every one—Renner, Stokesly and the rest. Come, 
join us, and I'll engage that all will end well.” 

“ You're ever hopeful.” 

“Tobe sure | am—why not? ‘Tis better to laugh than be sighing? 
You just stay away three or four days—don’t let her see or hear of 
you—give her time to grow anxious and detect that anxiety in her- 
self, and you will find yourself safe ; the Spanish fellow to the con- 
trary notwithstanding—devil a lie in it!” 

“You're a perfect antidote to sorrowing, Tom; I believe you 
never fail. I'll take your advice—not visit her for a week—at any 
rate three days ; so now I’m with you—in for anything that has fun 
in it.” 

“Then to the Arcade—’tis time,” and in five minutes we were 
there and with the “ set.” 

That was a merry, rollicksome, free-souled gathering of brave 
fellows—none of your long-faced, white-cravated, parsonical crea- 
tures—but jovial, harum-scarum followers of fun—each one of whom 
could sing his song, tell his story, and drink his quart of anything 
with as clear a head and bright an eye at twelve as when he began 
at seven ; and at last, when the “‘ wee hours” warned us to disperse, 
we did so with a longing, a Twistlike longing, for “ more,” which we 
determined to have at another time, and at an early date,too. As 
Tom had said, the party cured my little temper, knocked the Don 
out of my head, and put into it instead visions of blissful happiness 
and sunny days to come, which was very manifest, as we wended 
our way home 

“In merry mood 
And lively blood 
That early —early morning.”’ 

Keeping away from the donna was the rugged point I was compelled 
to weather, and a pretty tough trial it was—a war between discre- 
tion and desire. Judgment said stay away—don’t go near—follow 
the sensible advice of your ftiend—don't be a fool, Jack, for Heaven’s 
sake! have some prudence. Then Inclination jumped up, like a silly 
jade, as she is, and cried out, go—why stay away ?—presence is the 
life and soul of love—why are you so afraid of making @ mis-step— 
go it blind, you—go it blind! But Judgment beat Inclination. . It 
was a rough-and-tumble fight, and for a long time was doubtfal in 
the extreme ; but, at last, poor Inclination fell underneath all in the 
dust, and there she lay, crushed ani conquered, for four blessed 
diys. Then I resolved to wait no longer, and on the morning of the 
fourth day, rose, fully bent on presenting myself before the shrine 
of my idolatry at an early hour. Alas! | was not todoso. Fate, 
mean, low-bred fate, interposed in the form of a note, which I found 
waiting for me on reaching the hotel office. It was handed me by 
the clerk, who had received it late the previous night, from yhom 
he could not remember—a negro boy, he believed. It ran thus: 


‘Esreemep Sin—On the eve of a hasty departure, I take up my 
pen to bid a heartfelt adieu to the preserver of my life. My father 
has been suddenly called back to his suffering country, and we shall 
be unable to see you before we leave, as we take our departure in 
in hour with a small but faithful band of patriot soldiers, going to 
join in the rescue of Nicaragua and her liberties under the banner of 
the noble Walker. Accept, sir, our last sincere assurances of eternal 
regard. Should circumstances ever throw us near each other, may 
we not hope once more to renew the friendship so rudely interrupted 
by the call of duty. May God bless you! 

“Inez DE Roprera.” 

My phiz fell—the note dropped from my hands—a quick sting and 
| rushed into the street towards their dwelling. I found myself in 
front of it; but the bird had flown. Too true were her words. She 
was gone. No one was about. The windows were closed. A drea- 
iness was now settled on objecis once beautiful. I gazed about 
me with a heavy heart—all was lost—hopes, high end buoyant, 

rushed—air castles tumbled down—no star in the sky to brighten the 
intense darkness. 1 was sick—a feeling of depression crept over me, 
and plucking a flower from her favorite bush, 1 hastened away sad 
and disconsolate. 
(To be continued.) 


RaTHer Piain.—“ Miss Julia, allow me to close these blinds ; 
the giare of the sun must be oppiesaive. 66 You are very kind, sir, but i 
would rather have a little son than no heir at all.’ 
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ALLACK’S THEATRE.—Wi1u1AM Srvart, SoLzE LEssze. 
EVERY EVENING THIS WEEK. 
MR. and MRS. W. J. FLORENCE, 
in their celebrated characters. 

Supported by all the eminent artists attached to this establishment. 
Doors open at seven; performances commence at half past seven. 
—— and Parquette, 50 cents; Family Circle, 25 cents; Orchestra 

Chairs, $1 


ARNUM’S AMERICAN MUSEUM.—An entirely original 
Bw = wen lished and tile 
ent of accomplis and versa’ 
Mrs. KATE DENIN RYAN. 
In JESSIE WHARTON; or, THE TRAITOR’S DAUGHTER. 
Every Evening at 7% o’clock, and every Wednesday and Saturday After- 
moons at 3 o’clock. 
Also, the GRAND AQUARLA, or Ocean and River Gardens; Living Serpents, 
Happy Family, & &c. 
Admittance, 25 cents; Children under ten, 18 cents. 








OOD’S BUILDINGS, 561 anp 663 BRoaDWAY, NEAR 
PRINCE STREET. 
deh bbneingndasccececsnssdudehdaakes Pere Reary Wood. 
THE GREATEST ETHIOPIAN COMEDIANS IN THE WORLD ! 
BROWER, BUDWORTH, FOX and WHITE. 

Stage Mamager........cccseccscceccecccecccsecces sylvester Bleeker. 

Treasurer..... o cerccccccces L. M. Winans. 
Tickets 25 cents, to all parts of the house. Doors open at 6; to commence at 

7% o’clock precisely. 





an. oO. & G' A BR D «&B.:N. = 
On Fourteenth street and Sixth avenue. 
his Extensive and Magnificent Garden IS NOW OPEN to Visitors Day and 
Evening. 
GRAND CONCERTS, PROMENADE D’ETE, 
Will be given on every 
TUESDAY AND SATURDAX EVENING. 
The Orchestra will be under the experienced Direction of the celebrated 
Composer and Conductor, 
MR. THOMAS BAKER, 
Formerly Leader of Jullien’s renowned Band and Conductor at Laura Keene’s 
Theatre and Niblo’s Garden. 

The Charge of Admission on Concert Nights will be 25 cents, Refreshments 
not included ; but on other Nights, 15 cents will be charged at the Gates, 
for which Tickets will be given, receemable in Refreshments. Family Season 
Tickets, $10. 

THE ICE CREAMS AND ICES, 
Made from the original Recipe of Mr. Contoit’s celebrated Cream, will be com- 
sed of the purest materials, the Milk and Cream being procured direct from 
armers, who have contracted to supply the demand. 

Every attaché to this Garden will have his specific duties to fulfil, and visit- 
ors will greatly oblige the Proprieters if they will repert any dereliction 
on the part of Cashiers, Clerks, Guards, Heads of Departments, Wailers, &c. 
DE FOREST & TISDALE, Proprietors. 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


————— — = ———————— 


NEW YORK, JULY 31, 1858 
Ovr Next Numsper—Monnoe Onszquies.— We shall close 
our illustrations of the imposing ceremonial of the Monroe ob- 
sequies in our next. We shall give a magnificent page cut of the 
Review of the Seventh Regiment by the President in Washington 
—the Accident to the Ericsson in the Potomac—the Visit of the 
Seventh Regiment to Mount Vernon—the Portrait of the Rev. 
Dr. Weston, and other interesting sketches connected with the 
occasion. It will be a great number. 








__.Frank-Leslio and Alderman Reed. 


Saretpep by the privileges of the Council Chamber, Alderman 
E. Harrison Reed, at the meeting of the Board of Health on the 
14th inst., uttered before that body a speech crowded with the 
grossest libels upori the private character of Mr. Leslie and his 
family—so gross, indeed, and so preposterously improbable, that 
all the papers save one refused to admit it in their columns. 
This infamous speech was uttered before a body over which the 
Mayor presided, and not ose of the men present—we purposely 
refrain from saying gentlemen, that term being quite inappro- 
priate to the assemblage—not one of the men present had the 
decency to call the contemptible libeller to order. We can only 
account for such indifference to so grovs a breach of decency by 
presuming that the foul and slanderous language used by Alder- 
man Reed on that occasion is the ordinary and customary lan- 
guage of our precious Boards of Aldermen and Councilmen, and 
that Reed supposed that he was speaking of one of his official 
confréres, and worded his speech accordingly. 

Assoon as Mr. Leslie returned to town he sought to institute 
criminal proceedings against the libeller Reed, but he found that 
the sanctity of the Council Chamber gave to Reed the privilege 
of bespattering the character of a person not present with the 
foullest abuse, couched in the language worthy only of the Hook 
or the Five Points, while it sheltered him from all the conse- 
quenees which should attach to such cowardly infamy. Mr. 
Leslie sought the best legal advice, and the following letter from 
Mr. Ashmead explains the position of the parties: 

Mr. Ashmead’s Opinion. 
No. 25 WiLL1aM Sresst, July 22,°1858. 
Frank Leslie, Esq. _ 

S1m,—I have examined the report of the proceedings of the Board 
of Health, as published in the Morning Express of the 15th inst., 
particularly the remarks made by Alderman Keed respecting your- 
self, during the debate on the reports of the committee respecting 
swill milk. So far as he is concerned, even supposing the statement 
made in the paper to be ~ omy it is clear that no proceeding, by 
way of indictment for libel, can be maintained against him, as he 
neither wrote nor published the remarks which appear in the Sapress. 
He uttered them in the course of the debate, and what he said was 
written out and “~~ by some one else. For this writing out 
and publishing he is not responsible, and cannot be proceeded 
against criminally. What Alderman Keed stated being oral 
is simply slander, for which an action for damages only can be 
maintained, unless his statements can be considered as privileged 
a of his position as a member of the Board of Health. 

embers of Congress, for instance, cannot Le questioned in any 
other place, for any speech in debate in either House, by the express 
provisions of the Constitution of the United States, and although 
no constitutional provision or statute extends this protection to 
members of the Board of Health, a very larrge licence would be 
accorded to them, arising out of the very nature of our liberal 
institutions and the regard entertained by the community for liberty 
of speech. Hence, if the matters stated were for justifiable pur- 
poses, and necessary to be known to the public, and uttered from 
pure motives (which latter fact the law would presume until the 
contrary were proved), the character of being a privileged speech 
would attach to what was said. Communications become privileged 
from the cause or occasion of the speaking ; but even in the case 
of such communications an action will lie, if the party making th« 
communication knows the charge te be false and adopts that mode 
of gratifying his ill-will or malice. Public policy demands no such 
sacrifice of the rights of persons as an opposite doctrine would 


imply, nor will the law endure such mockery of its justice. As 
I do not understand you to desire to seek redress in a personal 
action for damages, but to contemplate a criminal prosecution at 
the suit of the People, my judgment is that it cannot be 1 

as Alderman Reed neither wrote nor published what was contair« 
in the Express. Both writing and publishing are essential ingre- 
dients in the composition of a libel, and without them the offenc« 


does not exist. Joun W. ASHMEAD 


it will be seen by the above that the Council Chamber of the 
City Hall is the sanctuary in which every ruffian Alderman can 





libel, traduce and threaten all who may be inimical to his career, 
or who may exvose his civic villainies, and still be held free from 
all responsibility. * ‘This is only one of the thousand abuses which 
haye crept into our city government, rendering it corrupt and 
rotten to the core. 

Mr. Leslie, therefore, has no remedy against this privileged 
Aldermanic slanderer ; the law affords no protection. But in the 
grossness of the attack, in the malicious, vulger and reckless 
language of this Reed, the antidote to the vile charges are found 
and acknowledged. The explosion was so tremendous that the 
recoil on the head of the slanderer was more fatal than the shot. 

Mr. Alderman Reed has taken the full swing of his privilege ; 
we shall help him along, although we can only guess where his 
swinging propensities will land him. We will help him along 
until bis Know-Nothing friends will be more heartily and 
thoroughly sick and ashamed than they are now of associating 
with such a pettifogging scamp as the swill milk endorsing and 
character-libelling Alderman E. Harrison Reed. 








European Politics. 


We hardly know whether to liken the present quiet now reign- 
ing in Europe to the lull before the storm or the drowse of 
despair. Whichever it may be, the storm must come, and all the 
fiercer for the delay. 

The active inquietude of England has subsided, giving place to 
a half-churlish vigilance, which cannot fail to destroy what little 
there is left of the entente cordiale. We observe that the rulers 
themselves are disposed to keep up appearances, for it is rumored 
Queen Victoria has accepted an invitation from Louis Napoleon 
to visit Cherbourg, to witness his grand naval display. Despite 
the circumstantial assertion that she will go, and attended by a 
large fleet of war steamers, we disbelieve the report. 

The recent publication, in Paris, of a pamphlet entitled “ Na- 
poleon III. and the Roumain Principalities,” in which Austria 
is bitterly attacked, and the Emperor advised to go to war with 
that power, has supplied that temporary sensation without which 
the Parisians could not exist. It has taken the place of Girardin’s 
brochure against England. These are the tubs thrown to delude 
the French whale ! the flies which the great spider of the Tuileries 
puts into his web to amuse the idle mob with their flutterings! 
A calm contemplation of the people of France, especially during 
the last ten years, cannot fail to lower them in the estimation of 
all serious men. 

The Paris journals are now discussing the propriety of granting 
more liberty to France, and one paper—Le Pays—actually says 
that ‘* France has never been happy ina state of freedom.’* It 
is certainly clear she does not know how to keep it, since she 
either gables it away or wastes it in the riotous debauch of a 
revolution. 

Sardinia very properly demands an indemnity for the insults 
offered to her national honor, and the wrongs inflicted on her 
subj cts by the capture of the Cagliari and the imprisonment of 
her crew. It will be remembered that Bomba, that detestable 
tyrant, adroitly seized the occasion of being obliged to apologise 
to England by returning the Sardinian ship and crew to the 
British authorities, which was unguardedly received by that 
power and sent to Genoa. As Naples paid an indemnity to the 
Englishmen wrongfully imprisoned, it is difficult to see how she 
can avoid paying one to the Sardinians, and hence the certainty 
of a rupture between Naples and Sardinia, should the former 
remain obstinate. Of course the tyrant Bomba is no match for 
the latter, and to prevent Italy from a general rising, Austria 
must back Naples. This will give Napoleon his long desired 
opportunity of entering the field to support Sardinia. The war 
thus commenced would be a general one, in which the thrones 
would tumble down like card-houses. With the experience we 
have had of wars, revolts and revolutions, it is a question 
whether the welfare and progress of the world are not better 
served by educating the masses gradually for self-government, 
than by these spasmodic clutches at that which, if ever grasped, 
they have neither sense nor sagacity to retain. French freedom is 
very much like the Little Joker, there is no knowing under 
which thimble it is. 

Austria is becoming more and more inclined to assimilate her 
policy to that of England, more especially since Prussia has be- 
come Anglicanised by the marriage of the heir presumptive with 
the English princess. We thus see how futile is the gibberish of 
our press as to the isolation of England, since that great bugbear, 
France, will always drive allies into the British net, without any 
bait on her part. 

Turkey may be considered defunct, since she is only kept up 
by the opposing forces of the Paris Conference, just as a drunken 
man gropes his way between two walls, She is the skeleton of 
the European Conference. 

Russia has lost much of her aggressive strength by the Czar’s 


noble effort to free the serfs, for the natural agitation caused by 


that great act will, doubtless, render her more careful in her 
foreign policy, and more inclined to domestic duties. 

One thing is certain, tht.t in the next great European war we 
shall not be allowed to ignore our position as one of the foremost 
Powers of the world, but must be counted in, like Davy Crockett, 
on the ground of its being a free fight. 


The Swill Milk Question. 

Over readers are no doubt aware, through the daily Press, that 
those immaculate Aldermen, Tuomey and Reed, whose hides 
are those of the rhinoceros when the wheel of public opinion 
goes over them, yet are so thinskinned as to wince at the weight 
of a lively and innocent comic illustration in our paper, repre- 
senting three worthy whitewashers at work. 
proof of the cap fitting them than their thus solemnly 

and ridiculously calling the attention of the public as they 


There could be no 
greater 
put it 
upon their own heads. We have no wish to disturb their own 
self-immolation, which 


partakes more of the Roman Quintius 


Curtius than the Alderman, and have therefore cheerfully met the 


question by giving bail to defend our case. We had, however, 
carcely ped they w d have so « letely played into our 
hands, dl we can « ily compare them to the swine in Se pture 
who, seized with madness, precipitated themselves into the | 
raging sea; there ‘to be swallowed up alive, instead of being 


basted and roasted and served up as a dish of pork and beans, 
with the apple sauce of public ridicule, 





Mr. E. Harrison Reed was the first to venture into the field 
and with that contempt of common sense 80 truly Aldermanic, 
with lips still reeking with the most atrocious libels upon Mr. 
Leslie, he declared that our portrait representing a man with a 
most Jewish and revolting countenance was a true and correct 
likeness of himself, and actually acknowledged receiving fifty 
dollars for whitewashing the modern Augean swill stables. 
Truly, Hereules must be thoroughly ashamed:of his Gotham 
descendant. w 

Mr. Tuomey then took courage at what Mr. Tucker calls the 
‘“‘walorous” doings of Mr, Reed, rushes after his bearded leader, 
and makes an affidavit to the same effect—that a stalwart figure 
of a coarse-looking bogtrotter, with the small sum of $5,000 in 
his pockets, was a really correct likeness of himself} and that he 
was really worth that sum, asa faithful and unscrupulous tool. 
Why there should be such a difference in the relative value of 
the two men we cannot exactly comprehend, nor can it much 
matter to our readers, except as forming a component part of 
that community so egregiously swindled by these public plun- 
derers. The question, however, which does concern our citizens, 
is, whether we are to place the health of our homes in the power 
ef such men, and whether they ought not to rejoice to see such 
transparent villainy exposed. 

Already these men are beginning to squirm under the with- 
ering censure of the press, and the first sign of terrorful remorse 
was given by Mr, Tucker on Thursday night, when he moved 
that the words “Swill Fed Milk” should be painted on the 
wagons of those who dealt in that article. At the same time he 
owned he only did this as a concession to public opinion, adding 
moreover that his own opinion of the good quality of swill milk 
was urichanged, forgetting that in his speech at the Board of 
Health he had used these memorable words, which will for ever 
render the name of Tucker immortal—* that he did not want to 
know that the milk was swill milk, as he should not, perhaps, 
relish it so much |” 

Mr. Reed, we understand, is still open to conviction, and may 
be likened to that penitent gentleman on the cross, who prayed for 
Paradise when he found the world of office was closed upon him. 
The indomitable Tuomey remains impenitent, and is, we are 
afraid, past praying for. 

As a commentary on the foregoing, we give the following peni- 
tent passages from the Aldermanic eloquence of Reed and Tucker : 


Mr. TuckER obseryed that public opinion demanded an ordivance of this 
character. Let the people know what kind of milk they were buying, so that 
if children should die hereafter frem drinking the milk, the Corporation would 
not be to blame; they having done their duty in the premises, by informing 
the people what danger they were incurring. He wnders/ood this swill milk 
matler was going to be made a question at the next election. Let it be so, and 
then Mr. Leslie, “ the caricaturer,’’ might get out something new. He did not 
care; he had done his duty, and washed his hands of the affair. 

Mr. Razp wanted to have ail milkmen embraced by the ordinance. He would 
like the gentleman to amend his preposition so as to include all, and then let 
the punishment be a fine, say $50, and three or six months’ imprisonment for 
violation of the law. 

Mr. Owens was glad to see a move made whereby the injury which might re- 
sult from the majority report would be obviated. He hoped the ordinance 
would be adopted and not referred. 

Mr. Tuomsy thought that if children had been dying every day from tbe use 
of this swill milk, the gentleman had had plenty of time during the last five 
weeks to propose this ordinance. But what they wanted was facts; so he 
hoped that the matter would not be pressed through that evening, after the 
great battle they had gone through (the Swill Milk Committee), but that it be 
referred. 

Mr. Tucker backed down upom nothing. He drew up the report, and he 
believed every word in it to.be true. They did no injustice to any one in that 
report. Still the public press and the public generally persisted in believing or 
asrerting, notwithstanding that investigation, that the milk was injurious, and 
that the Committee had been prejudiced or influenced, and did not report 
according to fac's. He believed, then, that it was best to pass the resolution 
at once. He did not think that he acted inconsistently in offering this ordi- 
nance in compliance with the demands of the public and the public press; 
not, however, that he cared what the press said about him, so long as he 
knew he was right. If the public press could say aught agaiost his public 
life, let them do so; he cared not. He asked the Board to pass the ordinance 
ROW, 80 a8 to watisty publie op'nion, not that he believed the swill milk to be 
bad, for all the chewical awalyses proved the contrary. 

Mr. =Tare coincided in the views of the last speaker, in part. Hg wae willing 
the gentleman should have the credit of originating the idea of &n ordinance 
on this subject; but, notwithstanding, he was surprised at his taking the back 
track, as it were. He hoped the ordinance would pass, as it woulc have the 
effect of checking the sale of what he believed to be a deleterious article, and 
would abate a nuisance complained of in the form of swill cow stables. 

Mr. Owners thought men should not be ashamed of the articles they sold. It 
this milk was all that the report claimed it to be, no injary could accrue to the 
milk dealers from having their carts, &c., labelled, as suggested by the ordi- 
nance. If this milk were sold to the extent it was stated to be, then the pub- 
lie would have an opportunity of testing this milk, and could demonstrate 
conclusively its effect, ome way or the other, whether or no it’ was injurious. 

Mr. Regp considered that such an ordinance weuli be unjust to many citi- 
zens of this city and connty, some of whom were his constituents. He depre- 
cated the idea of attempting to legisiate them out of their subsistence, to make 
them and their families beggars. He did not believe milk from swill-fed cows 
to be unhealthy. 

Mr. Tveksar thought the members did not understand the matter. 


We do not agree with the worthy Tucker; they perfectly un- 
derstand, now that their chances of renomination are destroyed— 
since no party, however depraved, would venture to carry swill 
milk on their platform. Alderman Tucker is quite right in say- 
ing that he understands the swill milk question will be the test 
at the next election, and hence his amazing somersauit the 
other evening—as feat of political agility which throws Francois 
Ravel quite into the shade. 

Our next number will contain some racy developments. The 
public, both political and private, may be assured that Alderman 
Tucker's pas de deux with a swill-fed wagon, the other evening, 
was only the commencement of a ball where the swill Aldermen, 
with stump-tailed cows as their fair partners, will dance to a tune 
they will never forget. 

The Atlantic Telegraph. 
AnD so the great cable, on which the hopes of two worlds rested, 
has broken for the second time! We trust the next attempt 
will achieve the grand object, or at all events approximate nearer 
to success, for it must be confessed the last has been a more total 
failure than the first. The idea that two such nations as Eng- 
land and America will abandon the undertaking shows a great 
ignorance of our national character—since it is not likely a people 
who for three centuries continued its researches to discover a 
North-west Passage, for a mere theoretical object, will relinquish, 
after only two failures, one so practical and important as the 
instantaneous communication between Europe and America. 
We are disposed to think that the people on both sides the At- 
lantic will be more inclined to take counsel of the great Bruce, 
who, having been seven times defeated in his attempts to regain 
his crown, was lying one morning on his couch in despair, when 





observed a spider endeavoring to reac! a certain spot in the 
corner his room—it failed—again it essayed, and failed again 
-thus on till the eighth time—when it at last succeeded ! 


Bruce rose comforted from his bed, and shaking the despair from 


We all know 
We think with Bruce, that what a spider 


his soul, made another attempt for his crown. 
that he triumphed! 








Se « 
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did man can do, and that despite the recent mishap, the cable 
will be eventually laid. 

The details of the disaster are very contradictory, although 
we have only the statement of the officers and engineers of the 
Niagara, who have somewhat prematurely, and disingenuousiy, 
we think, thrown all the blame on those on board the Agamem- 
non. We forbear to point out the manifest discrepancies, as a 
few days will put all right; but we do most thoroughly hope 
the blame really rests where our officers of the Niagara says it 
does, otherwise the national character will be compromised by 
their statements, should they prove unfounded. In so great an 
undertaking, and especially when so much more has been done 
by the British Government than by our own, it will, indeed, be a 
deplorable and humiliating thing, after the haste made by the 
staff of the Niagara to accuse their British associates, should the 
blame really rest with us instead of with our partners in the en- 
terprise, since it will naturally indispose the English Government 
to admit us to any participation in their future, and we deliber- 
ately add, successful efforts. 








Tuomey once More. 


Wart Monsieur Tonson is in the farce Alderman Tuomey is in 
the city. A bull in a china shop is a faint type of this swill cow 
alderman! He’s always in mischief. It is scarcely possible to 
take up a paper but you find him there. Is it to whitewash a 
deadly nuisance? there’s Mike, with his brush in hand, plesteting 
over the abomination to the tune of something set in a higher 
note than the “Old Hundred.” Is it to disgrace with his 
drunken profanity the solemnity of a public funeral? there’s 
Mike, swearing like a trooper, in search of a Tribune reporter 
to duck him in the Hudson! ‘ Pitch him overboard, God d—n 
him!” Is it to screen a drunken bully, charged with assaulting 
an unoffending woman? there is Mike Tuomey, the rumseller, 
rowdy, whitewasher and alderman! Indeed, this noted white- 
washer and short boy only lives to show how deadly a nuisance 
he can become without forcing an outraged community to Lynch 
him! 

His last exploit has been to show his approval of bruti 
rages upon unprotected women, committed in the public thoro 
fares and in the face of day. Here is Mike O Lucmey, who is 
facetiously called one of the City Fathers, aiding, abetting and 
encouraging a man named Meehan, after he has indecently 
accosted a married lady walking in the public street ; upon being 
opposed this Meehan knocks her down and then kicks her. Of 
‘Luomey’s own heart 


il out- 
ugh- 


course such a man is after 
therefore, not surprised to read the 
of the 21st inst. : 

Alderman Tuomey, being sent for, wished to release him from his 
unpleasant position; but the prisoner preferre remaining at the 
police headquarters until this morning, when Alderman Tuomey is 
“ send a carriage for him, to take him before the Police Court in 
such a manner and at such an hour as not to attract a crowd, or 
expose him more than is absolutely necessary. 


and we are, 
following account in the Sun 


le 
} 
i 


This is quive in keeping with his usual conduct, for the corrupt 
offici»l who assists in the distribution of a poisonous fluid would 
naturally heartily encourage the strikers and kickers of women. 
If he had shown any disgust at such brutality, he would not have 
been Mike O’Tuomey, rumeeller, rowdy, whitewasher and alder- 
man. Had it been any one else than a swill milk whitewasher 
it would read like an outrageous caricature! It has all the 
features of a profound and delicate irony. He begged the un- 
manly brute not to stay in the station-house, but the injured 
saint and woman-kicker was tulky and stood upon his dignity— 
he would not go home till morning! Mark how Mr. Mike 
O’Tuomey, rumseller, rowdy and whitewasher, promised to send 
a carriage for him next morning, to ate legs the 
fatigue cf walking to the magistrate ! 

Astonishment is overpowered with disgust—we feel a con- 
tempt for his brother Aldermen that they can tolerate such a 
fellow in their midst ! 

However loathsome it may be to us and our readers to continue 
the recital of this last owtrage upon public decency, we must finish 
it out of a sense of duty. We again copy from the Sun of 
the 22d: 

Mrs. Weaver made affidavit to the fact that Meehan struck, 


peaches her down and kicked her while prostrate several times. 
Mrs. Newcomb made oath to the assault upon her, and that Meehan 


save his delic 





oe 
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WIti1aM tHE Conqueror. A Historical Romance. By Sm 
Cuances Napier, G.C.B., &c., &. London: G. Routledge & Co., Farringdon 
street; New York: 18 Beckman street. 

This is a posthumous work of the able and celebrated soldier, the late Sir 

Charles Napier, and is edited by Lieut.-Gen. Sir William Napier, K.C.B. It 

was written, as we learn by the editor’s meface, in 1837, and was submitted 

to Mr. Colburn, the well-known publisher, who, it seems, brought it to the 
notice of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, who spoke warmly of its merits. 

The subject evidently struck Sir Edward, for, some years after, he produced 

his great novel, ‘‘ Harold,” which contains unmistakable evidences that Sir 

Charles Napier’s ‘‘ William the C had by no means been forgotten 
The story is happily conceived, and gains an air of apparent reality by the 

fact that it is supposed to be related by a veleran warrior, the comrade of the 

all of whom he has outlived. The customs and 
Saxons of those times are se‘ forth with remark- 


nqueror’’ 


chief actors in the scene, 

manners of the Normans and 
able precision, and speak of laborious and minute research; the costumes are 
elaborately beta and the characters are drawn by the band of a master, 
with a boldness and a delicacy, a strength of outline and a refinement in the 
details whie h bespeak the practis ed han d and the accemplished gentleman and 
the well-bred scholar. The book reads like the ‘‘ Chronicles of Froissart’’—it has 
all their chivalric smack, their knight-errant romance and wondrous escapes 
by flood and field—it has all their excellencies, without that servile spirit of 
toacyiem of the great which distinguishes the writings of the courtly old 
chronicler. The estimates of the characters of William and Harold are frankly 
stated, and a fair balance struck. Both had noble points, but through all the 
bruie force which marked the age shone out predominantly. Both characters 
are ably drawn, and while we mourn fcr the death of the noble, loving, 
generous, patriotic Harold, we cannot but sympathise with the daring, astute 
and worldly- wise soldier William. There are other male characters drawn 
with a rough and free pencil that siand out like white spots upon a dark 





ground, and mark, most unmistakeably, the spirit of the age of the battie-axe 
and the mace 
Some of the female characters are exquisitely drawn—less, however, with 


than the enthusiastic pencilings of the earnest 

Editha, the true wife of Harold 
is as exqnisitely portrayed as it 
ove’ tra ned; it is simply a noble 
Pcie ve loned in allits powers by 


the touch of the court painter 
admirer of the good and beautiful in wor 
and the worthy sharer of his Saxon thr 
is possible to conceive, and yet it 
re d has not known many such 
irring circumstances and great event M 



























ilda, 1 ife of William, is quite 
as admirably drawn, although she does not stand or ut ‘esis £0 prominently. 

fhe book, as a whole, is a charming production We have read it through 
with intense interest and unqua leasure, aud we commend its perusal to 
our readers with the utmost cordiality. Messrs. Routledge & Co , of London, the 
publishers of the work, have a rere list of choice books, which can be furnished 
thr h their branch house here upon the most favorable terms. We shail 

eak of their interesting catalogue in a future number. 

DRAMA. 

WaLtaAck’s THEATRE.—The Florences have had a more prosperous 
wee than the last, having produced three new pieces—all of mor » than 
average meri!. In the ‘ Les sons for Husbands,”’ Mrs. Florence personated six 
cha rs with even more than her usual success. It is wonderful to see the 
rapidity th which she casts off an old character and assumes a new. She’s 
a jewel « ali lady We must give our quota of praise to the writer of 
the v en there is a simplicity in them seldom met with. Instead of 
I fa'utin re ne of great genius, and all that, it calls them “the per 
formances of thie »¥ g couple.’ This is truly republican, and reads other 
managers and stars a iesson. 

Woop's Minstrets.—We have always to praire this unique establishment 
Never e such varied and excellent entertainments given at the same price’ 
The negio miustrelsy and the Panorama are each alone worth the amount’ 

moderated weather has again crowded this institu- 

to see Wyman, t wizard, and his wonderful tricks 

ver, hardly come up to the tricks of the swill cow 

» mere touch of a dollar, transform filthy stables into a 

ia diseased bit of swill-cow rotten beef into a morcel 

fatiy, juicy an slicious,”’ that poor Reed’s eyes fairly watered with de- 

light. and werke d so upon his pocket that he paid half a cent a pound for a 
nice cut for his dinner. 

PaLace GARDEN.—Tbis has really been so great a success, that we wonder it 
vas not opened years ago. We shall pay it a visit in state next week, with 


the great Doesticks, and report our adventures. 


Wine and Wed 
A friend of his 


lock.—Who don’t know Justice McFall, of Cincinnati? 
" 


tells us a good scene he witnessed in company with him last 





A youthful pair sent a carriage and begged McFall would come right away 
aod marry them When he got there he found the expectant bridegroom w 18 
} a table covered with wine and brandy rhe bride was dressing, but 
wa »n expected down, ‘The judge, our friend and the happy man sat down 
to a quiet drink mere y to pass the time. 

The lever drark copiously, which, added to his exce of happiness, soon 
turned his head completely, and when the damsel came down he had grown 
quite drunk and was dascing a jig with hie cat off on the middie of the floor, 
with the justice, who is, as every dweller in lorkopclis knows, a first-rate 
dancer 

B sel ok r the bedizened fair, he ran toward her and clasped her in h's arms 
with a stren gth that would have caused the leath of a city dame. She re 
turned his pressure, when he capered about the room more lively than ever, 
an mbibed half a pint of brandy at a single draught Indeed, he erew so 
* bap] that he could not be kept long enough in one place to be married, 
and when the magistrate succeeded in qui¢ him down, he was so weak in 
the knees that it was necessary to support him while the service was per- 
lorux 

I question Will vou tal this women to be your wedded wife ?”’ 
he l ‘bh why—hice— cer-cer-certain|} f I—I—hic—wouldn'’t h- 
w j —hic—thie vil would—would I be—hic—here fur jnire—hic? 

I ne tv « e husb t t vi mud who ¢ ed 
her h lee, and excla in 10 ie 8 0) we mt he 
druul nd g b fu I he | oft 1} e good 
t mes n. 

After the ceremory the husband tock another large ypotation, and in at- 
tempting to kiss his wife, embraced the magistrate the first time and fell upon 








the floor; whereupon the muscular McFall, fearing the consequences of his 
had torn off her hat and kicked her several times. - : : drunkenness, picked up Benediet in his arms and carried hi m to the h ck, 
Alderman Tuomey was present and very active in his endeavors | amid the laughter of the girl conser i ok her set beside her lord, still 
to get Meehan clear without further process of law; but Justice | indulging in her risibiliiies to the fullest exter 
Osborne waived all propositions, and decided that the investigation We ought not to omit relating that McFall gave the fair bride some of the 
should be continued on Friday next. hearties ae es we ever heard—the smacking of their jips would be considered 
first-rate Jersey Uiunder. 
After reading this, is it not natural to exclaim, ‘Is this a —_— 
Christian city?’ But we will not go so far as that; we will A Wihleless Jerseyman.—At the risk ot involving our beloved Union 
in 3 ar with the dependent empire of F« sh Hollow, or Camden an 
content ourselves by asking if we live where there are any men Bh dag A ie eee oe - Peal ger Bag - 
Amboy, we ¥ une to put 1 ence among e foreigt s. b g ve 
left > precedence of the fejee Islands and other cannibal State lthough we under 
: rectahica P oa S  atieeiene : stand the Lcrd’s Prayer of New Jersey reads, * Give us this day our caily 
A respecte able woman is indece ntly assaulted—she resents it— str ~ r’’—which, of seen , implie tiat trevellers are their sub-titutes for 
he knocks her down and kicks her—in her honcr’s defence she| | nd Doesticks is so ¢ need of this, t he rized tl ves 
. in his “ lluribustah,’’ he has never « ‘ ' { m ¢ » +) l on. 
draws a small penknife and cuts his face—the coward, smarting i rod my » amet oe coven mcaes re stone fie a ‘vee : 
with the pain and terrified at her courage, calls upon his ruffians | } 1 | er lips at his a ‘ 
for aid—the woman, however, escapes—the next morni1 J this j * i wn ke on a { the aio ’ van 
Mike O’Tuomey coolly tells the magistrate that his brutal friend, | 1 We ! r ‘ ol low ing ce in W 
° I ( G i re I r, ne 
the prisoner, will say nothing about the wound she gave ian ; . on a > s - ‘ 4 tl 
in self-de‘ence if the outraged woman will withdraw her cha.ge. | I a and tender; but] ‘ 
Judge Osborne very properly declined the impudent proposition. | ‘TS’ eT 1 
} . . ( ¥ i o.— 
But the next day the ladies, to avoid the annoyance of pub- | . d estate and honorable « desire ‘ 
licity, consent to drop their proceedings, content with the gash a ji ? * ; ~~ i 
° . % nate, suci Ww as K i! ‘ Z. eh on ren D 
one of them has given their cowardly assaulter. We recognize! thé re tu y1 t € none—at pre t. They are pretiy well grown, 
Mike’s fine Roman hand in this compromise, and say with the ‘ riw ual The 
historian, ** When the rulers of a people are the friends and asso- n , - — 
ciates of criminals the days of the Republic are numbered.” ser~vhes ‘ ; : : he G 
\ ‘ DSUE < luirty years “ung, 
i i \ 
A ‘ d Decision.—A t e “% 
pea unty. California t ' ‘ Siatistics of Great Britain.—Th« ary Return for the year 
4 r. or rathe ‘i 7 hing , 1 é , 
‘ ] ar a 6.056.055, a1 . 
The i ‘ 4 i I I nN ‘ 1 A 
t { I T | | ' 
! ne 
pe ' 1 j 
oO} : . 
rec r i, 
The Last eid Worst Kanses Cat we amA ' atl ( ere k 
Ka a berrible accor ‘ v. ) ‘ 0 es In 
of both parties, reari« j f ntr Br | Oo 
. t e meanes io Clg! t Gre Dritain i ini i ave th 
bonnet which | left behind in a band box é g when I Colonies 








A COLUMN OF GOLD. oa 


OnE or THE Briis.—The following is a literal al cop of ody drawn 
up and about to be introduced into the California 
miner, a member of the Lower House: 
AN ACKT 
To prevent Niggers kumwin to Kallyforny. 
The peeple uv the Stait of Kallyforny reprezented in Sennit and Assembly, du enact 
az follers: 

See. 1. No nigger not now an inkabbieet uy, in, and legul voter in this Stait, 
shall be permitted to liv, rezide, or stay in this Stait enny longer. 

Sec. 2. Enny nigger hoo wilfully or axidently violates the fust seekshun uv 
this ackt shell be trunsported from this Stait and sold to the lowest bidder. 
Chinamen excluded. 

Sec. 3. Niggers who kum with their masters tu sojourn temperarily shell not 
be inklewdid in the provizions uv this ackt, provided such sojouraing don’t 
exceed forty years. If enny ship gets recked on the shoars uv this t with 
a nigger on borde, and if such nigger shell tri tu swim, he shell be pushed 
under the wotter. 

Sec. 4. All ackts or parts uv ackts co mtravenin this, is repealed. 

Enackting Claws.—A nigger is herebi declared an obnokshus newsans, not to 
be permitted, and evry Sherif in this Stait may be a nigger driver if he chuses, 


HER LIP IS 0’ THE ROSE’S HUE. 
Her lip is o’ the rose’s hue, 
Like links o’ goud her hair, 
Her e’e is o’ the azure blue, 
An’ love beams ever there; 
Her step is like the mountain goat’s 
That climbs the stately Ben, 
Her voice sweet as the mavis’ notes 
That haunt her native glen. 


There is a sweet wee hazel bower 
Where woodbine blossoms twine, 

There Jeanie, ae auspicious hour, 
Consented to be mine; 

An’ there we meet whene’er we hae 
An idle hour to spen’, 

An’ Jeanie ne’er has rued the day 
fhe met me in the glen. 


Oh, bricht, bricht are the evenin’ beams, 
An’ sweet the pearly dew, 

An’ lovely is the star that gleams 
In gloamin’s dusky brow; 

But brichter, sweeter, lovelier far, 
Aboon a’ human ken, 

Is my sweet pearl—my lovely star— 
My Jeanie o’ the glen. 


Tue MENAGERIE.—“ Mr. Showman, what is that?” “That, my 
dear, is the rhynocery. He is cousin German or Dutch relation to the ae Bon 
He was born in the desert of Sary Ann, and fed on bamboo and missionaries. 
He is very courageous, and never lea ves home unless he moves, in which case 
he goes somewhere else, unless he is overtaken by the dark. He was brought 
to this country much against his will, which accounts for his low spirits whem 
he’s melancholy or rejected. He is now somewhat aged, but he has seen the 
day when he was the youngest specimen of animated nature in the world. 
Pass on, my little dear, and allow the ladies to survey the wonders of creation 
as displayed in the ring-tailed me ands a hanimal that can stand hanging like 
a fellow-critter, only it’s reversed,’’ 


WELCOME AS FLOWERS IN MAY. 
At day’s declining a maid sat twining 
A garland shiping with wil’ flowers gay; 
3ut her heart it was sore, and the tears well’d o’er 
Her eye and the door, on that eve of May. 


‘ And take,’’ she cried to her heart’s young pride, 
‘* From your plighted bri¢e on this holy day, 

A true love token of fond vows spoken 
That may not be broken—these flowers of May. 


* In life and in death, if you hold your faith, 
Keep ever this wreath; ’twill be sweet in decay; * 
Come poor or with wealth, come in sickness or health, 
To my heart you’) be welcome as flowers in May. 


‘Yet, oh! if ever, when wide seas sever - 
Our hearts, you waver in faith to me 

A true Irish maid will never upbraid 
Affections betrayed—from that hour you’re free | 


? 


‘<T set small store upon golden ore, 

I’ll not love you more for your wealth from the sea; 
The hand that will toil at our own loved soil, 

Free from crime or from spoil is the hand for me |’? 


The blessings half spoke, her fast tears choke, 
And strong sobs broke the young man’s prayer; 

One blending of hearts, and the youth departs— 
The maid weeps alone in the silent air. 


Full many score, that lone maid’s counted o’er 
Of day-dawns and night-falls—a year to this day; 
When sadly, once more at the seat by the door, 
Stood the youth as before, on that eve in May. 


For the love of that maid, wherever he strayed, 
Kept his soul from «tain and his han1s from guilt; 
Like an angel from God, till his feet retrod 
That cherished soil where his first love dwelt. 


“‘T bring you no store of the bright gold ore, 
But poor as before I return to decay 

For my bride I’ve no wealth but beeen health, 
Hopes withered and dead as these flowers of May.’’ 


The maiden has pressed her true love to hey breast, 
Her joyful haste no doubts delay; 

In his arms she sighs, “ ’Tis yourself I prize, 
To my heart yeu are welcome as flowers in May.”’ 


Covuupn’t Do Ir.—In one of our interior mountain towns lives a 
man whose name is Bowers—some very distant connection, I am told, of old 
Mr. Joseph Bowers—and who, by his friends, is familiarly called Major Bowers. 
The major is about forty years, measures just five feet seven inches in height 
and weighs exactly two hundred and eig!:teen pounds by the steelyards. 
had—and whe has not’—some little eccentricities, one of which is thi 
aloud. He has also a bad habit, acquired in those days by very many, that 
taking a glass too much; but for all that, the major is “ one of our first men,’? 
and goes a little upon his dignity. 

One day the circus came to town and the majority determined to go to the 
circus; and, as a preliminary as well as to pass away a little spare time, he 
imbibed several times, and between the acts of the performance imbibed several 
times more, After the exhibition he joined company with one or two “old 
boys,’’ and went ‘‘round’’ for a couple of hours or so, and at ‘performance 
AM. started alone for his home in the “ outskirts.” During the 
ihe major had been particularly pleased with the “ ground and lofty tumb! 
also the vaulting and summerset acts. He was thinking of this as he 
towards home and thought how easy it would be to turna @ He 
believed that he could do it, and our informant overtook hist ust in time to 
hear the following soliloquy and to witrf€ss the overturn. 
and there is no betéer place to try it on than here.’? 
ting himse if of coat and hat, he took a short run and threw himeelf for- 
; but, alas for human expec tations ! his hands striking the ground, the 

j ded until actaining an altitude of exactly forty-five 
egrees—ior it poised there and fell heavily back upon the ground. 

‘As the major gathered himself upon his haunches, supported with one hand 
upon the ground and with the other rubbed his damaged body, solemnly wag- 
ging bis head, he muttered, in very broken accents, “‘ Bowers, my boy, you 
can’t do it—y ou cannot do it—you’re not sufficiently experienced |’ 


Mrs. ParTinGTon says she was much elucidated last Sunday, on 
‘ parody of the prodigious son, 


* Bowers, you can do it, 
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THE NEWLY DEAD. 


tin to earth ! 


afety there! She shall no more repine. 
The fr I fall’n from lile’s o’erloaded vine. 
Where -hall they find her now, the weary train 
Of earth-emotions, racking heart and brain 


Give her 


There’s 


At each new sorrow’s birth ? 
Gone to the shadows—gone ! 
Oh ! better th Who such a rest would break ? 
Who trom the sep o! the grave’s pillow wake 
The weary-] i Beautitully lies 
On ti eek the reflex of the skies 
Whither the soul hath flown! 
Her cl ee ee 
Son, | pon thy ther—and rejoice, 
F’en wl gus hii ng sob shall choke thy voice! 
Look on her !—trom tne cold world’s dungeon freed, 
Not beneath oppre-sion’s lash to bleed— 


lave of Pain! 


asked an elderly lady who 
a deutal office, and adminng the 


fluency with w cl ‘ ‘ ene bed them. 


‘“Cawn a body eat with these things ?”’ 


vas i io ré a i aie u 


dear madat ponds the de st masticat ion can be performed by 


Nature herself 
‘but can a bocy eat with them?” 


them with a facility scarcely excelled by } 


Yes, I know,” replied the temale, * 


A HORSE-DEALER, deseribing a used- =? horse, said he looked 


‘as it he had been editing a daily newspaper 
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; ) FRANK. LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. [Joxy 31, 1868, 
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HUNGARIAN SCENES. 
Tue territory known as the Kingdom of Hungary comprises 
within its boundaries a greater number of distinct races than 
any other European State, the Austrian Empire alone excepted. 
Its limits, as determined at the last settlement, comprehend, be- 
side Hungary proper, the provinces of Slavonia, Croatia, Dal- 





PRESBURG, THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF HUNGARY. 


matia and Transylvania, with the military frontier, or Turkish | Slavonic, Gothic and Latin branches of the great Indo-Euro- 
march. It is conterminous on the north with Galicia, on the | pean family, but also on territories occupied by offshoots of the 
east with the Turkish Principalities, on the south with Servia | Mongolian race, it is easy to conceive that Hungary has been 
and Bosnia, touching also the Adriatic, and on the west and | settled by a great variety of primitive and derivative stocks. 
north-west with Lower Austria, Illyria, Moravia and part of Thus we find, beside the Magyars—the Hungarians proper, and 
Silesia. Bordering thus not only on countries inhabited by the | claimants of descent from the Avars of Central Asia—Roumans, 


Pan) Bie —— 


AUSTRIAN MILITARY POST IN THE BANNAT. 
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Moldavians, Armenians, 
vians, Russniaks, Slovaks, Croats, Wends, and a variety of 
other more or less distinct nationalities, the five last enumerated 
being of Slavonic origin. The language, too, is naturally ex- 
tremely varied, the ar dialect (pronounced Modjar), alone 
being termed Hungarian; but Latin is very generally spoken 
throughout several of the provinces, even by persons of the 
humbler class. The Hungarian or Magyar is distinguished by 
the harshness of its sound, in consequence of the preponderance 
of consonants in its composition, and is considered the language 
most difficult of acquirement of all that are spoken in Europe. 
The varied sounds of which many of its letters are capable are 
a fertile source of difficulty in pronunciation, and the Asiatic 
structure of the language has deterred, until within compara- 
tively few years, all but the most determined philologists from 
attempting its mastery. Of late, however, it has been critically 
studied, and several ot the highest authorities are unanimous in 
attributing it to a common origin 
with the language of the Fins. Yet 
the Hungarians, while they boast of 
their alleged descent from the bar- 
barous hordes of Attila, indignantly 
repel the notion of even remote con- 
sanguinity with the obscure race 
which has given its name to the 
Swedish-Russian province of Fin- 
land. 

Hungary enjoys the advantage of 
distinct natural boundaries, sepa- 
rating it from its neighbors, a fact 
which contributes not a little to the 
strength and vitality of its national 
peculiarities. Hungary proper lies 
almost entirely within the basin of 
the Danube, beside which great river 
it is drained by the Theiss, the 
Drave and other important streams. 
These rivers separate it, in different 
portions of their course, from Servia, 

lavonia, Croatia, Styria, &c. ; while 
the Carpathian Mountains skirt the 
whole of the northern frontier. 
While this great range on the north, 
and offshoots of the Alps on the 
south-west, render the frontiers of 
the country a series of alternating 
mountains and valleys, sending out 
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Germans, Italians, Gipsies, Jews, Ser- | 
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THE OITY OF PESTH AND HEIGHTS OF RUDA, HUNGARY. 


spurs in every direction, which themselves form minor chains 
of hills, and give rise to numberless fertilizing streams, 
the south-eastern portion of the kingdom consists in a vast 
unbroken level—the largest plain in Europe—extending from 
the Matra hills in the north to the confluence of the Theiss 
and the Danube, between Semlin and Peterwardein. The sur- 
face of this monotonous plain—not altogether unlike the Pampas 
of the Argentine Confederation in South America—is not broken 
by the slightest elevation, not diversified by a single tree or 
shrub, although here, as on the Pampas, the Desert of Africa, 
and that of North America, mirages frequently occur to delude 
or amuse the traveller. The deli-bab, as it is called in Magyar, 
often assumes the most extraordinary proportions and shapes, 
although the appearance ef water is that most frequently coun- 
terfeited. The Theiss slowly drags itself through this great 
plain, until it falls at length into the widening Danube. 

Vast herds of horses roam over the green expanse, under the 
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HUNGARIAN GUARD-HOUSE ON THE DANUBE. 









charge of herdsmen scarcely less wild than themselves, whose 
character and habits, resembling in many particulars those of the 
Gauchos of South America, fit them pre-eminently for the 
species of guerilla warfare, in which they ardently 
during the contest with Austria and Russia in 1849. 
weapons were of a most peculiar description. They were armed 
solely with the formidable whips which they use in catching the 
horses they may need from the herds under their charge.. The 
thong measures from fifteen to twenty feet in length, although 
the handle is not more than two or three feet long. At the end 
of the thong is fastened a leaden ball, with smaller ones at differ- 
ent distances from it and gradually approaching the handle, 
Armed with this tremendous weapon the chykosz, or horseherds, 
can single out and drag away whatever ani they from 
the herd ; or, if they are acting as troopers, can stretch an enem 
lifeless on the ground at a single blow. Fortunately for there 
opponents, however, this ss only be used in a 

skirmish, as a formation in any- 
thing approaching to close order 
would render it impossible for the 
chykosz to obtain the 


ashamed to confess that they had 
been put hors de combat by whip- 
strokes, but at length the 
was discovered. So soon as one 
the chykosz was captured: he 
ordered to display his skill; and, at- 
tended by a numerous guard, 
ordered to do so on a stuffed figure 
representing that of aman. Twice 
the herdsman brought down his 
terrible whip, as he dashed in head- 
long career past the effigy; but the 
third time he suddenly wheeled his 
horse, and bringing the whip down 
upon the troopers who were drawn 
up to guard him, broke through 
their line and escapei unhart, al- 
though pursued by a shower of 
balis. The swineherds of the same 
region were also to be found in 





(Jury $1, 1858. 








the patriot ranks at that time, and armed with a small axe, 
called fokosch, which they threw, tomahawk-fashion, at their 
enemies, and did great execution among the Austrians. 

The issue of that sad war is, however, too well known; Aus- 
tria rules now supreme in Hungary, which, but for the assistance 
of Russia, she must have lost in 1849 for ever; the crown of St. 
Stephen is no longer treasured in the land which guarded it 
through so many stormy centuries, and the proud Hungarian is 
compelled to serve undistinguished in the ranks and wear the 
uniform of his hated conquerors. We append an illustration of 
one of the frontier guard-houses in the marshy lands of the 
southern provinces. 

A more dreary post can scarcely be conceived, unless it be one 
of our own unenviable forts in the mosquito-haunted and fever- 
laden swamps of Florida, or a British outpost in the latest colony 
established in some one of the five divisions of the world. 

Another of our illustrations represents a frontier post upon the 
Danube, in the “ Netherlands of Austria,” the low and fertile 
Bannat. Vast flights of storks and cranes frequent the marshy 
banks of the Danube in this region, and become so accustomed to 
the presence of man that they tranquilly build their habitations 
and stalk about in perpetual vicinity to the soldiers. ‘The stork, 
indeed, is celebrated for its tameness. and there is scarcely a town 
in Germany which has not its stork’s nest upon some old roof. 
We ourselves have frequently seen these curious birds in the 
quiet streets of continental towns, where they are regarded with 
the utmost veneration, the presence of their nest upon a roof 
being considered an omen of the happiest import. 

Our third engraving represents the city of Pesth, with the 
fortified heights of Buda on the other bank of the Danube. 
A marked distinction, as is readily noticed, exists between the 
two cities—Pesth being built cn Jow ground, accessible from the 
river and untenable in case of attack from the opposite side— 
while Buda, the Austrian capital of Hungary, stands in some- 
what the same position towards it as Ehrenbrcitstein to the city 
of Coblentz. ‘The two cities are connected by a magnificent sus- 
pension bridge, 1,227 feet in length and nearly 40 feet wide, 
which has been open as a thoroughfare since 1849. 

Buda contains numerous public buildings of interesi—among 
them the castle where the crown and regalia of Hungary were 
kept until the unlucky termination of the war in 1849, the ven- 
erable cathedral, a townhouse, several public libraries, &c. The 
population is slightly in excess of 50,000, of whom an extensive 

jon are engaged in manufactures of Jeathern, silk and woollen 
— cutlery, &c. Almost from the commencement of the 
hristian éra the city has been celebrated for its mineral baths, 
which have been used and lauded through successive centuries 
by Romans, Turks and Christians. Remains of Roman build- 
ings still exist around the spring, and the baths erected by the 
Turkish conquerors of Hungary are still in perfect preservation. 
The history of this ancient city is so closely connected with that 
of the kingdom itself, that we must take a brief survey of the 
leading occurrences since Attila swept over the basin of the 
Danube, 

The Magyars or Ugri, a tribe originally dwelling on the con- 
fines of China, were gradually impelled downwards and west- 
wards during the early ages of the Christian era, until, at the 
end of the ninth century, taey reached and pissed the Carpa- 
thians under the guidance of their chief, Almus, and his son 
avd suceessor, Arpad. ~Like the Goths, who, a few centuries 
before, had swarmed from Scandinavia in search of Asgard, the 
mythic birthplace of their fathers, and who pressed ouward to 
the Nile, the Bosphorus and the Straits of Hercules, in th« 
endeavor to discover it, the Magyars were led forward by the 
hope of meeting with the fertile « Attila’s land,” of which, in 
their Asiatic camping-grounds, they had been told. They were 
joined in Transylvania by the Szeklers descendants cf Attila’s 
followers, who had retreated to that province in the sixth century 
on the dismemberment of the Hunnie Empire. Hungary waa at 
this time governed by a multitude of petty princes, Slavonians, 
Bulgars, Wallachians, &c., and on the irruption of the Magyars 
the task of conquest was not difficult. Arpad, son of Almus, 
‘was elected duke or leader a.p. 890, and in the year 1000 Chris- 
tianity was introduced by St. Stephen, the first King of Hungary. 
Presburg, of which city we also present an illustration, was the 
earliest capital, properly speaking, of the country, and here a 
majority of the kings were crowned, It is forty-six miles dis- 
tant from Vienna and seventy-five from Pesth. The castle on 
the hill above the Danube was the spot where the States of Hun- 
gary were accustomed to assemble, and royal coronations usually 
took place in Pe Cathedral of St. Martin. Here a long line of 
Magyar rulers received the legacy of St. Stephen, and hence they 
issued to experience, with telling force, the uneasiness which 
seldom failed, in those turbulent ages, to sit with the golden 
circlet on a monuarch’s brow. 

The native race becoming extinct with Andrew III. (1301), the 
aspiring House of Anjou succeeded to the throne by marriage, but 
found the proud position no more a bed of roses than the sove- 
teignty of Sicily, which also had become theirs. Perpetually at 
war with, and frequently worsted by, the Turks, the kings of 
Hungary, in the fifteenth century, were also embroiled in fre- 
quent quarrels with their Austrion, Bohemian and Italien neigh- 
bors. Never, however, was such lustre thrown upon the kingdom 
as in the latter half of that century, by the marvellous genius and 

ess of the celebrated John Hunyadi and of Matthias Corvinus, 

is younger son. ‘The origin of the elder hero is shrouded in 
mystery, and although various traditions fasten a royal father on 
him, he rose from a condition of profound obscurity in the army 
of Wladislaus (1442-1444) to the highest stations, and by a suc- 
cession of splendid victories over the ‘Turks gained a reputation 
for his country, which was squandered on the shameful field of 
Varna, where Wla‘islaus himself was slain, with a great portion 
of his army, through the treachery of Caidinal Julian, the Pope’s 
Legate, and the obstinacy of the King. Wladislaus Posthumus, 
son of this unfortunate monarch, was captured and carried into 
Austria by the German emperor, when Hunyadi was elected 
Governor of the threatened kingdom. On the release of Wlad- 
islaus he resigned thrt office, and, taking command of the army, 
struck terror into the threatening Turks With an army of 
one bund ed and fifty thousand men, however, they advanced 


upon Belgrade, where Hunyadi attacked and routed them, August 
of more than twenty | 


4th, 1456, with the tremendous slaughter 
thousand men. Shortly afterwards the victorious general « xpired 
at Semlin, when his elder son was apprehended and executed 
by the suspicious Wladislaus, but the younger, Matt las, escaped 


to Podiebrad, King of Bohemia, who, givi him his daughter 
in marriage, helped him to the throne which his father had 
preserved. He was proclaimed King of Hungary in 1458. 


Frederick of Austria contested the prize, but Matthias Corvinus 
Overthrew him with ease, and conciuded a treaty in 1463, by 
which his right was fully acknowledged and the claim of Fred- 
erick renounced. Matthias thenceforth devoted himself to the 
interests of his kingdom, to the patronage of learning and the 
improvement of the military art. He first called into existence 
the hussar corps, which long were looked upon as peculiarly 
Hungarian, but which were subsequ ntly adopted by all ch 
military States, and he created the Univers y of Buda, where 

@ endeavored to assemble the learning of all past ages, and the 
learned of every European country. 
cent library of Buda was subseque ntly destroyed. 
had also frequently to draw the sword g 
and took Vienna, and, on the other side of his kingdom, rep 


Unfortunately, the magnifi- 
’ But Matthias 
In 1485 he laid siege to 
eat | 


| 





edly defeated the Turks. Impressed with the grandeur of his 
character, Bajazet sued for his friendship, and despite all the 
efforts of Frederick, Matthias retained Vienna, where he died in 
1490, at the early,age of forty-four. 

In 1526, Buda, which bad been his favorite city as well as 
that of Arpad, the founder of the Hungarian monarchy, was 
taken by Solyman the Magnificent, from whom it was snatched 
next year by Ferdinand IL., of Austria, the brother of Charles 
V. Again in 1529 it was captured by Solyman, and it thence- 
forth remained in Turkish possession until 1686, when it was 
finally recaptured by the Austrians under the Prince of Lor- 
raine. Its Jast capture was in 1849 by the patriot Hungarians, 
who, however, soon abandoned it. It is now the seat of a strong 
Austrian garrison. 


DAVENPORT DUNN: A MAN OF OUR DAY. 
By Charies Lever. 
CHAPTER XLVI.—A NOTE FROM DAVIS. 

WHEN we parted with Annesley Beecher, he was in sore trouble and anxiety of 
mind; a conviction was on him t’ at he was ‘‘ equared,”’ ‘‘ nobbled,’’ * crossed,”’ 
‘ potted,’’ or something to the like intent and with a like euphonious designa- 
tion. ‘*The Count and Spicer were conspiring to put himinahole!’’ As if 
any ‘‘hole’’ could be as dark, as hopeless, and as deep as the dreary pitfal of 
his own helpless pature! 

His only resource seemed flight: to break cover at once and run for it, ap- 
peared the solitary sol 








lution of the difficulty. There was many a spot in the 
map of Europe which offered a sanciuary against Grog Davis. But what if 
Grog were to set the law in motion, where should he seek refuge then? Some 
one had once mentioned to him acountry with which no treaty connected u 
with regard to criminals. It began, if he remembered aright, with an S: was 
it Sardinia, or Sweden, or Spain, or Sicily, or Switzerland? It was surely one 
of them, but which? ‘* What a mass of rubbish, to be sure.’’ thought he, 
“they crammed me with at Rugby, but not ove solitary particle of what one 
could call.useful learning. See now, for instance, what benefit a bit of geo- 
graphy might be to me!’ And he ramb!ed on in his mind, concocting an edu- 
cational scheme which would really fit a man for the wear and tear of life 

It was thus reflecting he entered the inn and mounted two his room; his 
clothes lay scattered about, drawers were crammed with his wearables, and 
the table covered with « toilet equipage, costly, and not yet paid for. Who 
was to pack all these? Who was to make up that one portmanteau which 
would suffice for flight, including all the indispensable, and rejecting the su 


perfluous? There isa case recorded of a Frenchman who was diverted from 
his resolve on suicide by discovering that his pistols were not loaded, and in 
credible as it may seem, Beecher was deterred from his journey by the thought 
of how he was to pack his trunk. He had never done so much for himself 


since he was born, and he didn’t think he could do it; at all events, he wasn’t 
going to try. 

How hopelessly, then, did he turn over costly waistcoats and embroidered 
shirts, gaze on richly-cut and crested essence-bottles and boot-boxes, whose 
complexity resembled mathematical instruments, In what manner they were 
ever conveyed so far he could not imagine. The room seemed actually filled 
with them. It was Rivers had “ put them up,’’ but Rivers could no longer be 
trusted, for he was evidently iv the “‘ Jay” against him 

He sighed heavily at this : it was a dreary, hopeless sigh over the depravity 
of the world and mankind ip general. ‘If ever there was a generous heart i 
beat in his bosom, and if the world only knew the provocation he had received 
No matter, he would never retaliate—he’d die game—be a brick to the last;’’ 
and twenty other fine things of the same sort, that actually brought the tears 
to his own eyes over his own goodness. 

Goodness, however, will not pack a trunk, nor will moral qualities, however 
transcendent, fold cravats and dres#-coats, and he looked very deapondently 
around him, and thouglt over what he halt fancied was the only thing he couldn’ 
do. So accustomed had he been of late to seek Lizzy Davis’s counsel in every 
moment of difficulty, that actually, without knowing it, he descended now to 
the drawing-room, some vague, und«fined feeling impelling him to be near her. 

She was singing at the piano, all alone, as he entered; 
brilliantly lighted up as if to receive company, rare flowers and rich plants 
grouped tastefully about, and “ Daisy’’—for she looked that name on this 
occasion—in one of those charming ‘‘ to'lettes,’’? whose consummate ekill it is 
to make the most cos:ly articles harmonise into something that seems simplicity 
itself. She wore a fuchsia in her hair, and another—only this last was of coral 
and gold elaborately and beautifuliy designed—on the front of her dress, and, 
except these, nothing more of ornament. 

* Tutvre mio,’’ said she, gaily, as he entered, ‘‘ you have treated me shame- 
fully; for, first of all, you were engaged to drive with me to the Kreutz Berg, 
and, secondly, to take me to the opera, and now, at half past nine you make 
your appearance. How is this, monsieur? Lxrpliques vous.’’ 

‘- Shall I tell the truth ?’’ said he 

*¢ By all means, if anything so strange shouldn’t embarrass you. 

* Well, then, I forgot all about the drive and the opera. It’s all very well to 
laugh,’ said he, ina tone of half-pique; ‘‘ young ladies, with no weightier 
cares on their hearts than whether they ought to wear lilac or green, have 
very little notion of a man’s anxieties. They fancy that life is a thing of white 
and red roses, soft music and bouquets—but it ain’t.’’ 

“Indeed! are you quite sure?’’ asked she, with an air of extreme inno- 
cence. 

“*T suspect Tam,” said he, confidently; ‘‘ and there’s not many a man about 
town knows more of it than I do.” 

‘* And now, what may be the cares, or, rather, for I don’t want to be curious, 
what sort of care» are they that oppress that dear brain? Have you got any 
wondertul acheme for the amelioration of mankind to which you see obstacles? 
Are your views in politics obstructed by ignoranee or prejudice? Have you 
grand notions about art for which the age is not ripe? or are you actually the 
author of a wonderful poem that nobody has bad taste enough to appreciate ?”’ 

** And these are your ideas of mighty anxieties, Miss Lizzy?” said he, in a 
tone of compassionate pity. ‘‘ By Jove! how I’d like to have nothing heavier 
on my heart than the whole load of them.” 

‘1 think you have already told me you never were crossed in love ?”’ 

Well, nothing serious, you know. A scratch or so, as ome may say, getting 
through the bushes, but pever a cropper—nothing like a regular smash.’ 

“Tt would seem to me, then, that you have enjoyed a singularly fortunate 
existence, and been just as lucky in life as myself. Yes, Mr. Beecher,’’ said 
she, with the ready tact with which she often read bis thoughts and answered 
them, ‘‘eren so. I do think myself very, very fortunate? And why should I 
not? I have excellent health, capital spirits, fair abilities, and, bating an 
occasional outbreak of anger, a reasonably good temper. As regards personal 
traits, Mr. Anvesley Beecher once called me beautiful—Ceunt Lienstahl would 
say something twice as rapturous—at all events, quite good-looking enough 
not to raise antipathies against me at first sight; and lastly, but worth all the 
rest, I have an intense enjoyment in mere existence; the words, ‘I live,’ are 
to me, ‘Tam happy.’ And now, sir, no more sneers at my fancied good ‘ortune; 
for, whatever you may say, I feel it to be real. By-the-by,’’ said she, suddenly 
approaching the chimney, and taking upa letter, ‘‘ this has arrived here, by 
private hand, since you went out, and it has a balf-look of papa’s writing, and 
is addrested to you.’ 

Beecher took it eagerly. With a glance he ree gnised it as from Grog, when 
that gen'leman desired to disguise his hand 

** Am I correct?” asked she; on I correct in my gues 

He was too deep in the letter to make her any reply. 
follows: 








the room, as usual, 
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it s contents were as 





‘ Dear B.—They’ve kicked up such a row about that affair at Brussels th 

I have been obliged to lie dark for the last fortnight, and in a con‘oundedly 
stuy y hole on the right bank of the Rhine I se over Spice io mec 
baron and take pper over to Nimmeguen and Magdeburg an on other 
small places in Prus They can } p in this way a few tho r 
and keep the mill goin I gave him strict orders © see 1 ‘ hter. 
who must know n g whateve 1} or any like ce 
might see, for he knows life 1 ly, an i : nor, 

e can as me @ par »> well th ‘ m 
As to yourself, you will, on ceipt « eall 
Juden Gas No. 41 or 42, and give m yj r t and 
gulden, with which settle your hotel bill and ] 
Post Office, you will Gnd a note with my a i ee, on 
the ¢ teswold, as I prophesied 1d L i t ‘Y erry 
must bave got h up pre het, for he a8 come 
the ch en gor own to Sco \ iffa I ‘ 
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bu me to book al tu < 
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over, just as if she wasn't the girl to take care of 


Lerself Kgad! he seems 





to know precious little about her. I’d give a ‘ Nap’ to show her this letter. 
and just hear what she’d say of itall. I suppose she’d split on me. She'd 
go and tell Davis, ‘Beecher has put me up to the whole rig; and if she did 
What would happen then?” asked he, replying to the low, plaintive 
whistle which concluded his meditation, ‘‘ Eh—what! did I say anything?’’ 
cried he, in terror. 

‘Not a syllable. But I could see that you had conjured up some difficulty 
which yeu were utterly unable to deal with.”’ 

‘Well, here it is,’’ said he, boldly. ‘This letter is from your father. It’s 
all fu'l of private details, of which you know nothing, nor would you care to 
hear; but there is one passage—just one—that I’d greatly like to have your 
opinion upon. At the same time, I tell you frankly, I have no warranty from 
your father to let you see it—nay, the odds are he’d pull me up pretty sharp 
for doing so without his authority.”’ 

‘“That’s quite enough, Mr. Beecher, about your scruples. Now, mine go a 
little further still, for they would make me refuse to learn anything which my 
father’s reserve had kept from me. It is a very easy rule of conscience, and 
neither hard to remember nor to follow.”’ 

‘* At all events, he meant this for your own eye,’ 
the last few lines of the letter. 

She read them calmly over; a slight trembling of the lip—so slight that it 
i rather like a play of light over her face—was the only sign of emotion 
visible, and then, carefully folding the letter, she gave it back, saying, “ Yes, 
I had a right to see these lines.”’ 

“He is fm of you, and proud of you, too,” said Beecher. A very slight 
nod of her head gave an assent to his remark, and she was silent. ‘> We are 
to leave this at once,’’ continued he, ‘‘and move on to Bonn, where we shall 
find a Jetter with your father’s address, somewhere, I take it, in that neigh- 
borhood.’’ 

He waited, hoping she would say something, but she did not speak. And 
then he went on: 

* And then you will be once more at home—emancipated from this tiresome 
guardianship of mine.’’ 

‘‘ Why tiresome?’’ asked she, suddenly. 

“Oh, by Jove ! I know I’m a very slow sort of fellow as a ladies’ man—have 
none ef the small talents of those foreigners—couldn’t tell Mozart from Verdi 
—nor, though Ican see when a woman is well togged, could I tell you the 
exact name of any one part of her dress.’’ 

‘If you really did know all these, and talked of them, I might have found 
you very tiresome,” said she, in that half-careless voice she used when seem- 
ing to think aloud. ‘‘ And you,’’ asked she, suddenly, as she turned her eyes 
fully upon him—‘‘ and you, are you to be emancipated then?—are you going 
to leave us?’’ 

** As to that,’’ replied he, in deep embarrassment, ‘' there’s a sort of hitch 
init. I ought, if I did the right thing, to be on my way to Italy now, to see 
Lackington—my brother, I mean. I came abroa‘’ for that; but Gr your 
father, I should say—induced me to join him, and so, with one thing and the 
other, here Iam, and that’s really all I know about it.”’ 

‘‘ What a droll way to go through life !’’ said she, with one of her low, soft 
laughs. 

‘If you mean that I hayn’t a will of my own, you’re all wrong,’’ said he, 
in some irritation. ‘‘ Put me straight at my fence, and see if I won’t take it. 
Just say, ‘A. B, there’s the winning-post;’ and mark whether I won’t get my 
speed up.”’ 

“T know,’’ muttered he to himself, ‘‘ that she thinks me a confounded fool; 
but Tain’t. Many a fellow in the ring made that mistake, and burned his 
fingers for it after.’’ 

‘* Well,” said she, after a moment or so of thought, ‘‘I am ready—at last, 
[shall be ready very soon. I’ll tell Annette to pack up, and prepare for the 
road.’’ 

‘‘T wish I could get you to have some better opinion of me, Miss Lizzy,’’ 
said he, seriously. ‘‘I’d give more than I’d like to say that you’i— 
you’d——”’ 

“That Pd what?’ asked she, calmly. 

“That you’d not set me down as a regular flat,’’ said he, withene gy. 

‘‘1’m not very certain that I know what that means; but I will tel! you that 
I think you very good tempered, very gentle natured, and very tolerant of 
fifty-and-one caprices, which must be all the more wearisome because tnin- 
telligible. And then yeu are avery fine gentleman, ani—the Honorable An 
nesley Beecher.’? And holding out her dress in minuet fashion, she curtseyed 
deeply, and left the room. 

‘I wish any one would tell me whetherT stand to win or not by that book, 
exclaimed Beecher, as he stood there alone, utterly nenplussed and con 
founded. ‘*Wouldn’t she make a stunning actress! By Jove! Webster 
would give her a hundred a week, anda free benefit !’’ And with this he went 
off into a little mental arithmetic, at the end of which he muttered to him- 
self, ** And that does not include starring it in the provinces !’’ 

With the air of a man whose worldly affairs went well, he arranged his hair 
before the glass, put on his hat, gave himself a familiar nod, and went out. 

(To be continued.) 
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DavincE, the celebrated comedian, tells occasionally a very good 
story. He relates one of a well-known Thespian, which is too good 
to be lost. A member of the theatrical profession, whom we will 
call Thespis, was walking about Chicago some few months since 
without any money in his pocket or any credit in the town, for owing 
a small bill at every one of the hotels he could not very well propose 
to increase the score, and having turned out one morning breakfast- 
less, he was wandering about, when he found himself near the hotel 
Young America. He was decidedly hungry, and led by his olfactory 
nerves he stood looking into the open basement window, where in- 
side, in a white paper cap and a snowy apron, Francois, the French 
cook, was busily engaged in making that Frenchman's nectar, coffee. 
The aromatic fumes of that delicious beverage pierced the very soul 
of our Thespian. After a few minutes’ contemplation, during which 
time Francois hummed a favorite tune from “ Fra Diavolo,” he said, 
“ Ah, you're making coffee 7” 

“Yes, sare,” replied the Frenchman, looking up. 

Thespis shook his head, and smiling incredulously, observed, “ You 
think you can make coffee, eh?” 

“ By gar!” cried the other, “me tink me make café? Me know 
nfe can make café!” 

“ You flatter yourself,’ cried the actor. “It takes me to make 
coffee! I tell you no man in the world can make coffee like me.” 

“Vat you say,sare? I no make café? By gar—sacré! me make 
the best café in de world!” 

The other still shook his head. 

The Frenchman getting excited, cried, “ You come and try dis 
eafé, sare! By gar! you shall say never vas such grande café as 
mine. Come on you down, sare, into my kitchen here, and taste my 
café. Come on you down, I say!” 

“Well,” said the other, “to oblige you I'll doit; but I tell you I 
know what good coffee is.” 

Saying this he descended by the private entrance into the kitchen. 
The Frenchman's amour propre was roused ; he felt his reputation 
} 








was at stake, and that the eyes of the world were on him. 
‘By gar >! you shall say, sare, dat never vare such café as 
mine i lake von seat, sare, and you shall taste my café.” 
In a few minutes Thespis was seated before an omelette, some 
toast, and some rare st« i cofft Assuming one of the gravest 
A possible, he placed } 0 10st critically over the steaming 
fragrance. The Frencl un stood opposite watching him with the 
utmost attention, hands resting on the table. Thespis at last 
raised the cup to his lips, tasted, and then closing his eyes sipped 
ag The Frenchman got quite excited by his silence. At last the 
other took a good drink and t said, “I must confess, Monsieur, 
you have surprised me. This is excellent coffee, but you cannot 
make it always like this; no, Monsieur, this is an accident ; you can- 
not make such coffee as this ev ry day 
By gar, sare, this is not von accident. I always make this coffee 
as good as th I do, sare, pardieu!" exclaimed the cook. 
Pardon me,” said the other; “ it is impossible!’ 
"i , Sare, you come to-morrow morning, sare, and try another 
( ) sare, you wil » | \ 3 mal my café a 00d as dis i 
I an ¢ i 3 ind promised to test 
rt Another good breakfast was spread fo 
him, but] ) 1 coflee t time not so excellent. The 
ren 1 mad to ¢ the following 1 ning. In 
this vi f | 1 et he was in ¢ aco 
Women al wers — Women love 
{ ¥ I ' yeetness, so they 
< mple wuta Ww 1 
iv! ed by ower 
r wir v pia T I T 
! ‘ tT 
man 1 heave a flower 
g Eve “ vy or paternal ng, should 
I { ‘ s kvery h —the smallest 
mansion- ild have around it 
1 rous flowers that cost no 
trouble utt x world of beauty and fragrance.”’ 
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THE GREAT ANNOYANCES OVERCOME! 
LADIES CHARMED! GENTLEMEN DELIGHTED! 
CHILDREN IN ECSTACIES! 

HE PERILS ATTENDANT UPON WEAR- 
ING THE RIGID STEEL HOOP SKIRT 
(by not permitting the garments to be compressed) in case 
of acciden s by FIRE, as well as the many difficulties, incon- 
veniences, and, too often, inelegant displacement of dress, 
is entirely obviated by the use of 
WOODWARD’S PATENT COLUMBIAN 
SKIRTS AND EXTENDERS 
Ladies wearing them may with confidence enter the most 
crowded AssemBLy, Cuurca, Carriace, Ramrosp Car or 
Omx1Bvs, without mortification to themselves or inconven- 
ience to others. They may be compressed inte the smallest 
space without breaking or injuring the expansive powers of 
the spring, while they afford an easy and graceiul fall to 
the drapery in a sitting position, and, upon rising, immedi- 
ately resume their wonted shape and beauty, being every 
way 
PLIABLE, VERY COMPRESSIBLE, EXPANSIVE AND 
DURABLE. 
They are peculiarly adapted for 
LITTLE MISSES’ SKIRTS, 
and, without éxception, they form the most reliable and 
desirable 
PROMENADE AND TRAVELLING SKIR¢ 
in the world. 
For sale at his store, No. 329 Broadway, opposite the 
Broadway Theatre, and at his manufactory, No. 196 Fulton 
street, New York. 000 


SIX REASONS 
WHY EVERYBODY USES 


YTOou’s-- BAS EBALBRON. 


1st. It is the cheapest preparation for the Hair ever 
made. 

2d. It is pronounced by all to be the most beneficial. 

3d. It is the most agreeable to use. 

4th. 1t is the cleanest aud most carefully prepared. 

Sth. It is the most highly perfumed. 

6th. It is the only article that never fails to give entire 
satisfaction. 

The immense and unprecedented sale of the KATHAIRON 
—nearly 1,000,000 bot les per year—attests its excellence. 

It is universaily pronounced the finest preparation for 
the Hair ever made. No person desiring a fine head of 
Hair should fail to use it. fold by all dealers in the United 
States, Canada, Cuba and the other West India Islands, 
Mexico, Central and South America, and throughout Great 
Britain, for 2h canta per bottoe. 138-141 


YSTIC HALL SEMINARY.—The next Col- 
legiate Year will commence September 8th. 
A Gymnasium, Horseback Ridieg, Swimming in the Mystic 
River (salt), &c., are enjoyed. Conditions of entrance may 
be known irom the Catalogue, and Young Ladies will be 
received until vacancies are filled. 
MRS. T P. SMITH, Priacipal. 
West Medford, Mass., near Boston. 139 142 





WHEELER & WILSON’S 
EWING MACHINES, 
343 Broapway, New Yor«g, 
Received the high:st Premiums awarded in 1857 by the 
American Institute, New York; Maryland Tustitute, Balti- 
more, and at the Maive, Connecticut, Illinois and Michigam 
State Fairs. 
Send for a Circular containing Editorial and Scientific 
Opinions, testimonials from persons of the highest social 
position, & 


MILK FOR BABES. 
so & haben ss be CONCENTRATED 


The remarkable virtues of this invaluable preparation ot 
Pure OranGs County Max 

Are now freely admitted by all whe have am opportunity of 
testing them. 

It is particularly adaptedt or children whe 

REQUIRE TO BE NURSED BY HAND 

and can be relied en as Pure Orance County Mux 

Sold by Druggists and Grocers generally 


GuyTieMEN,—The preparations of yours which I have 
tried are excellent. @ portable state of them, with their 
good qualities, makes them valuable fer the invalid and the 
travelier 

July 16, 1857. VALENTINE MOTT, M.D. 
Messrs. Alden & Woodhull, New York 


HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, SALOONS, .&e., 
Can be supplied with Pure Orange County Milk and Cream 
by leaving their address at the Depot, 
35 Wurre Steuer, cor. Cnurca 
Persons residing in BRooKLyN ean be supplied at theiz 
residences by leaving their orders with Mr. JOHN DON- 
NELLY, 61 Main street, cor. James, Broskiyn 128-153 


A BOOK FOR THE MILLION. 
‘en ON FERMENTED LIQUORS— 

brewing. distilling, rectifying, manufacturing 
all known beverages, Wines, Cordials, “Syrups, Cider and 
Vinegar; and 1,000 prescriptions in medicine, metallurgy, 
pyrotechny, cosmetics, guano, hair dyes and invigorators, 
oe oils, inks, varnishes, cements, woodcuts, &c. 

rice $2, sent per mail free. For sale by the author, 
Dr. L. FEUCHTWANGER, 

000 143 Maiden Lane, New York. 


j, LOWER GARDENS.—Ladies who enjoy the 

luxury of cultivating their own Flower Gardens 

will find BURNEIT’S KALLISTON a most retresiing and 

desirable Wash to use, after exposure te the sun and wind 

and when weary of exercise. It imparts vigor and health 

to the skin, and renders the complexion clear and beautiful. 
All the druggists and perfumers bave it for sale 


ANTED—A Situation as Resident Governess, 

by an Knglish Lady, accustomed to Tuition, 

and fully competent to teach the Piano, Drawing, French: 
and English in all its branches. Unexceptionable refer. 
ences. No objection to go to a distance from New York 
Address, MISS H., Messrs. Watson & Scorr, 290 Fourth 


street, New York 
_ 
SOAP AND CANDLES 
J. C. HULL & SONS, 
106, 110, any 112 Curr Sreeer, New York, 
Manufacturers o1 


EXTRA FAMILY anp PALE SOAPS. 
Also, 
FANCY and TOILET SOAPS 


OF EVRY STYLE, PERFUME AND COLOR. 


Also, 
PURE OLD PALM SOAP, 
or the Bath, Toilet, and for Children 
Pe best Soap in use for 
CHAPPED HANDS. 
Goods delivered free of cartage. 
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DITORIAL OPPORTUNITY.—A gentleman 

of acknowledged literary ability wishes to 

assume the editorship of a weekly or Sunday newspaper 

published in New York. For particulars apply by letter to 
J.S., at this office. 


INGER’S SKEWING MACHINE.—the t 
ef these mactines may be 
understood when the faet is knewn that any geod female 
operator can earn with one of them, 
ONS THOUZAND DOLLARS A YEAR. 

To every tailor, seamstress, dressmaker, and each larg 
family im the ceuntry, one of these machines weuld be in- 
valuable. 

I. M. SINGER & Co.’s Gazette, 2 beautiful finstrate 
paper, is just published. It explains all particulars abeut 
sewmg machines. It will be given gratis te all who apply 

or it py letver or nersenally 

000 ~=—s«dI. M. SINGER, & CO., 458 Broadway, New York. 








MELODEONS WITH DIVIDED SWELL. 
NINE DIFFERENT VARIETIES. 
HE BEST TONED REED INSTRUMENTS 
in the world. Price, from $45 to . 
THE CELEBRATED ORGAN MELODEON 
With two banks of Keys, five sets of Reeds, eight Stops 
and Pedal Bass. Price, $360. 
Illustrated Priee Circulars sent by mail. Address 
GHO. A. PRINCE & OO., 87 Fulton et., New York City. 
119-14] 


STHMA.—A distinguished Lawyer writes from 
Augusta, Maine, as follows: 

‘When | commenced taking Jonas WaHiTCoMB’s REMEDY 
or Asthma, I had been affected with that disease nearly 
twenty years. It is of the spasmodic kind; in a bad attack 
1 have frequently sat up sixteen nights in succession. Soon 
after taking the Remedy 1 found an unaccustomed relief; 
my health and strength began te improve; | have gained 
twenty pounds in weight, and have comparatively no 
asthma. It seems to me that the very foundaticn of my 
disease is brokem up, and that it, will sooa entirely leave 
me.’? 

The medicize referred to abeve is prepared by Messrs 
JossrH Busnett & Co., Boston, and is for sale by druggists 
generally, 000 


STOR HOUSE, NEW YORK.—AIll the 
Mik used here comes from a farm carried 
on for tke sole amé express purpese of furnishing MILK, 
VEGETABLES, POULTRY, EGGS and PORK te this Hotel 
The Oews feed fa wiasver om the best of Hay and Meal, in 
Summer on rich Pastures avd Mea) oaly. 134 143 
$100 A MONTH. 
GENTS ARE MAKING THIS AMOUNT 
4% in selling Our Curap EpitTion of “ LIV- 
INGSTUNE’S SIXTEEN YEARS IN TH WILDS OF SOUTH 
AFRiCA.” 
Our Circular, with particulars of Agency and Notices of 
the Press, is sent free. 
A specimen copy of the Book sent, free of postage, on 
receipt of the price, $1 25. 
J. W. BRADLEY, Publisier, 
185-147 48 Nerth Fourth street, Philae!lphia. 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—Martyrs to 
Scrofula rejoice! This subtle disease, de- 
scending from generation to generation a fear!ul heirloom, 
may be literally extirpated by this penetrating unguent 
All eruptions and sores yield to its curative properties. Sold 
at the manufactories, No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York, and 
No. 244 Strand, London; and by a'l druggists, at 25 cts., 
6234 cts., and $1 per pot. 


anes TEMPLE OF ART.— 
HALLOTYPES, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 
DAGUERREOTYPES, 
AMBROTYPES, 
585 & 587 Broapway, OPPosITs MerropouTaN Hors, 





ODEL BILLIARD TAULES and Comsi 
NATION CUSHIONS.—PATENTED FEBRUARY 
19, 1850.—These Tables combine the nicest mathematica! 
accuracy of workmanship with elegance of design, and 
possess all the qualities that are esteemed by the scieatific 
player. Al orders to be addressed to 
MICHAEL PHELAN, - 
Ealesrooms, 786 and 788 Broadway, New York 


TIFFANY & CO., 


LATE 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 

Fine Jeweiry, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver Ware, 
Bronsea, Cloeks, Rich Poreelain Artieles of Art and Luxury. 
Ne. 560 Broapway, New Yor. 

Hover ow Pans, TIFFANY, REED & C9, 








HE BLEECKER GALLERY. 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 
AMBROLYPES, 
HALLOTYPES, 
. STEREOSCOPES 
DAGUERREOTYPES, 
Taken in a superior manner, corner of Broadway and 
Bleecker street, New York. 0090 





AMILY SEWING _MACHINE DEPOT. 
Firrzgn and Firty Dottars 
SEWING MACHINES, 

The Fifteen Doilar Sewing Machine is the best cheap 
machine ever offered to the Public. Fifteen minutes only 
required to learn to operate upon it. The Fifty Dollar 
Machine “is warranted to excel all ether family sewing 
machines. We challenge the world te produce its equal! 

CG. W. THOMAS & O0., 480 Broadway, N. Y. 

aa Ageuts wanoted. 134-148 


HE OLD STAR HOTEL, 
60 & 62 LisPpENARD STREET. 

JOHN IRELAND. 
Chops, Steaks,-Joints, Old Ales, &c. 





} GURNEY’S 
OF « PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PALACE OF ART 
No sonnéction with sny otLer establishment in the 
sity 
128 146 Wo. 849 Rrosdway. Naw Vor) 


‘HE “OLD DOMINION” 
COFFEE POY. 

Thousands of this new Coffee Pot have already been sold 
and the demand from ail parts of the United States is 
rapidly on the increase. Wherever introduced it has given 
the most complete satisfaction. : 


THE OLD DOMINION COFFEE POT | 
Makes better coffee than it is possible to obtain in any other 
way, because, by an ingenious but simple arrangement, the 
housekeeper may boil her coffee Sor any length of time without 
loss of aroma, thus securing ali the elements of the coffee in | 
their natural and proportional combinations. 


THE OLD DOMINION COFFEE POT 
Is manufactured under the patent for the United States by 
Arthur, Burnham & Gilroy, 
117 and 119 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 

Also, manufacturers for the United States of ARTHUR’S 
CELESRATED PATENT AIR-TIGHT SELF-SEALING CANS 
AND JARS. 

For sale by Dealers in House keeping Articles, and Store- 
keepers generally. 135-7-9-41 





EAUTY.—The perfection of beauty, even in 

the most beautiful woman, is gained at her 

toilet. There the use of BURNEIT’s KALLISTON is indis- 

— It eradicates all unsightly objests, such as tan 

skies and pimples, and gives the complexion a clear and 

blooming appearance. Fox agle by all the principal drug 
and perfumers. , 
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’. ie AND INTERESTING WORKS 


FOR 
SUMMER READING, 
just received from the 
BORUSSIA & AFRICA, 


BY 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & CO. 


WILMOT’S SUMMER TIME IN THE COUNTRY. Iilus- 
trated by upwards of Forty original Designs by Bmxet 


Foster, Harrson Weir, James Goopwiy, &c, &c., in 
small 4to., splendidly bound.............0+6..008 $3 00 
GENERAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER’S ROMANCE~ WIL- 
LIAM THE CONQUEROR. In 8vo., cloth........ $1 25 


MERVYN CLITHEROE. By W. H. Arysworra. (Ains- 
werth’s last and best Novel.) With Steel Illustrations 
by Pmz. 1 vol., Demy 8vo., cloth........ ecccccce $3 00 


WOOD'S COMMON OBJECTS OF THE COUNTRY. Nu- 
merous Colored Illustrations. Fep., cloth.......:$1 00 

The Same. Cheap Edition. Plates Plain..... «<.25 cents 

WOOD'S COMMON OBJECTS OF THE SEA SHORE. Nu- 
merous Colored Illustrations. Fep., cloth........ $1 00 

The Same, with Plates Plain........... edeccccees 25 cents 
These two works are very valuable for young people com- 
mencing to prepare an Aquarium. 


THOMPSON, 8S. — WANDERINGS AMONG WILD FLOW- 
ERS. Many Colored Plates. Fep., cloth ......... $1 25 
The Same, Plates Plain, boards,,........ soeeeess 50 Cents 


THE LOWER RHINE (Rotterdam to Mayence). By H. 
Mayugw. Illustrated. Royal 8vo., clath.........$6 00 


THE UPPER RHINE (Mayence to the Lake of Constance). 
By H. Mayuew. Royal 8vo., cloth...............%6 00 


For sale by : 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & C@., 
18 Beekman street, 


E. BALDWIN, Agent. 


YER’S CHERRY PECTORAL—Throngh a 
trialof many years, and through every nation 
of civilized men, AYer’s CHERRY PxcToRAL has been found 
to afford more relie’ and to cure more cases of pulmonary 
disedse than any other remedy knewn to mankind. Cases 
of apparently settled consumption have been cured by it, 
and thousands of sufferers, who were deemed beyond the 
reach of human aid, have been restored to their friends 
and usefulness, to sound health and the enjoyments of life 
by this all-powerful antidote to diseases of the lungs an 
throat. Here a cold had settled on the lungs. The dry, 
hacking cough, the glassy eye, and the pale, thin features 
of him who was lately lusty and strong, whisper to all but 
him Consumption. He tries everything; but the disease is 
gnawing at his vitals, and shows its fatal symptoms more 
and more over all his frame. He is taking the Cusrry 
PECTORAL now; it has stopped his cough and made his 
breathing easy; his sleep is sound at night; his appetite 
returns, and with it his strength. The dart which pierced 
his side is broken. Scarcely any neighborhood can be 
found which has not some living trophy like this to shadow 
forth the virtues which have won for the Cusrry PecroRaL 
animperishable renown. But its usefulness does not end 
here. Nay, it accomplishes more by prevention than cure. 
The countless colds and coughs which it cures are the seed 
which would have ripened into a dreadful harvest of in- 
curable diseases. Influenza, Croup, Bronchitis, Hoarse- 
ness, Pleurisy, Whooping Cough, and all irritations of the 
thrvat and lungs are easily cured by the CuERRY PEcToRAL, 
if taken in season. Every family should have it by them, 
and they will find it an invaluable protection from the in- 
sidious prt.wler which carries off the parent sheep from 
many a flock, the darling lamb from many a home, 
Authenticated evidence of these facts, with directions for 
the treatment of each complaint, may be found in Ayer’s 
American Almanic, of which we publish three millions, 
and scaiter them broadcast over the earth, in order that 
that the sick everywhere may have before them the infor- 
mation it contains. Druggists and dealers in medicine 
generally have them for distribution gratis, and also for 
sale these remedies, prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer, Practical 
and Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists amd Deaiers in Medicine every- 
where 107-159 


HOICE OF GIFT S!— 
Hereafter every purchaser, before purchasing 
his books, has his own 


and all Bookse'lers. 
138-139 











CHIOCE OF GIFTS AT RANNEY’S 
CHOICE OF GIFTS Ar RANNEY’S 
CHOICE OF GIFTS AT RANNEY’S 
Ci ICE OF GIFES AT RANNEY’S 
CHOICE OF GIFTS AT RANNEY’S 
CbhOICE OF GIFTS AT RANNEY’S 
CHOICE OF GIFTS AT RANNEY’S 
CHOICE OF GIFiS AT RANNEY’S 


GREAT AMERICAN GIFT BOOK HOUSE, 

No. 293 Broapway, New York, 
where the Gifts, consisting of JEWELRY, &., AND VARY- 
I\G IN VALUE FROM 75 CENTS TO TWO HUNDRED 
DOLLARS, are always on EXHIBITION, IN AMPLE SHOW 
CASES. Our New Descriptive Catalogue, containing a 
large variety of Books in every department of Science and 
Literature (all of which are sold at regular publishers’ 
prices), and explaining OUR NEW AND ORIGINAL 
SYSTEM of allowing every purchaser HIS OWN CHOICE 
OF GIFTS, and setting forth unequalled inducements to 
AGENTS, will be sent, post paid, to any individual, on ap- 
plication. Address, 
135altw A. RANNEY, Agent, No. 293 Broadway. 
fP\HE LADIES’ TOILET.—No lady’s dressing- 

table should be without Poupre SurT1.3, to 
remove superfluous hairs—Lity Wuirr, to refresh and 
beautify the complexion— Liquip Rovers, to restore the 
bloom of health—and Cixcassian GLoss, ‘0 8 rengthen the 
hair, and give it that glossy appearance so indispensable 
to female beauty. Above all, every one, whether lady or 
gentleman, should use Dr. GouRAUD’s Mepicatep Soar, 
which is an infallible specific for Tan, Freckles and Cuta- 
neous Eruptions. Principal Depot, 67 W..LKER STREET, 
one door out of Broadway. Agents, Mrs Hays, Brooklyn; 
Callender, Philadelphia; Bates, 129 Washington st., Boston; 
Carleton & Go., Lowell: Twas & Co., Salem, 128-135 


DELIGHTFUL SPOT.—The Atlantic Hotel, 

Hoboken, now under the management of 
Messre. Hatt & Co., is the most eligible place within 
reach for New Yorkers, eithar te board, or tn spend ar 
hour fe the shady garden 124-188 
err ASTHMA.—The most severe case 
\K. of this dreadful complaint have been cured by 
a few doses of Jonas WHITCOMB (MEDY FOR ASTHMA, and 
n po inatance hase ‘t failed @ ®@ tmrmediate rahaf Reva 
a oo aaree 


RTIFICIAL FLOWERS. —Mr. L. Tr~Man 
Ps has the honor to announce that he has 
opened a MAGNIFICENT BAZAAR at No, 712 Broapwary, 
and that he is now receiving from the House of Tilman 
& Co., No. 104 Rue de Richelieu, Paris, a large and varied 
assortment of the finest ARriF.clAaL FLOWERS, FEATHERS 
Corrrurges, Wreatus, &c., of the newest styles, which for 
egance and freshness defy competition. The well-known 
European reputation of Tilman’s Flowers is a sufficient 
guarantee of their superior excellence over all others. 
N. B.—Mapame Titman’s Patest Pace’s Ciasps for 
vies juet received 


G00 L. TILMAN, No. 712 Broadway 


7 ISS-ME-QUICK 
THE FAVORITE PERFUME, 
DISTILLED FROM FRAGRANT 
TULIPS. 

Kiss-ME-QUICK, TH® PERFUME, 
Kiss-Me-QUICK, THE SACHET. . 
K1s8-MB-QUICK Soap. 
EUGENE DUPUY, Chemist and Family Druggist, 
133-146 609 Broadway, N. Y. 


YALERATUS.—Those who want perfectly 
wholesome Saleratus, will inquire for that 
manufactured by the undersigned, which cannot be excelled 
in strength and purity, as we guarantee it to be free from 
any trace of deleterious matter. For sale to the trade by 
138-189 JOHN DWIGHT & CO., Mo. 11 Old Sip. 





sorely afflicted with 

the weevil in wheat, and the rot in the to, it silently 

and insidiously consumes away and 

principle of the bodies wherein it lurks. Scrofula, 
fi A 2. 


sumption, bronchitis, fits, dyspepsia, rheumatism and 
gout frequently become chronic, crippling the afflicted with 
pains, aches and infirmities that chain them to a life of 
misery and woe. Many who are now afflicted with chronica 
have inherited their maladies from their parents; others 
have contracted their chronies’ by exposure, 

and bad treatment of other diseases. In Radway’s Reno- 
vating Resolvent, aided with the Ready Relief and 
lators, will be found an effectual cure. Under the th- 
fal influence of these remedies the w hole system becomes 
regenerated. At this season, when breakings out, skin 
eruptions, pimples, blotches, sores and other evidences of 
impure blood appears, a few doses of Radway’s Renovating 
Resolvent should be taken; one or two days’ use of this 
pleasant purifier of the blood will remove all difficulties. 
Those afflicted with chronic diseases, either constitutiona 
or contracted, may rely upowt'a complete deliverance o 
their maladies, and their bodies restored to a sound and 
healthy condition by the R. R. Remedies. Principal office 
162 Fulton street. 000 


AMES BUTLER, . ‘ae 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN BRAN- 
DIES, WINES, LIQUORS, &e., corner of Greenwich and 
Duane streets, New York, 000 


ERRING’S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF SAFES.— The 
great interest manifested by the publie to: procure more 
perfect security from Fire for valuable Papers, such as 
Bonds, Mortgages, Deeds, Notes and Books of Account, 
than the ordinary Safes heretofore in use had afforded, in- 
duced the subscribers to dev te a large portion of their 
time and ¢ ttention, during the seventeen past years, in 
making improvements and discoveries for this object; and 
they now beg leave to assure their numerous friends 
the public generally, that their efforts have been crowned 
with complete success, and now offer their 
IMPROVED 
HERRING’S PATENT 
WORLD’S FAIR PREMIUM FIRE-PROOF SAFE, 
as the 
CuamPion S/ Fe or THE WORID, 
having been awarded Medals at both the 
Wor.n’s F ur, Lonpon, 1851, anp In New York, 1853, 
AS SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 

It is now undoubtedly entitled to that Py and 
secured with Ha..’s |'aTent Powprr PRooF KS (which 
weré also awarded Medals as above), forms the most perfect 
Fire and Burgiar-proof Safe ever offered to the Public. 

The subscribers also manufacture all kinds of Boiler and 
Chilled Iron Bank Chests and Vaulis, Vault Doors and 
Money Bexes, or Chests for Brokers, Jewellers and Private 
Families, for Plate, Diamonds and other Valuables. And 
are alko Patentees (by purchase) and Manufacturers of 

JONES’ PATENT PERMUTATION BANK LOCK, 

SILAS C. HERRING & CO., 
261 Broadway, New York. 


ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 
FLOWERS, 
THE SWEEIEST AND REALLY THE MOST PERFECT 
BEAUTIFIER IN NATURE. 

This admira’ le preparation of Elder Flowers is very fra- 
grant asa perfume. Elder Flowers have, from the earliest 
ages, been esteemed as a mild and harmless, yet most 
perfect Beautifier of the Skin. Tan, Sun-burn, Freckles, 
Redness, &e., it will speedily and completely remove. 

CuiLprEN.—It is singularly beneficial and perfectly inno- 
cuous, even to the youngest infant. 

Suavine —It is valuable beyond anything, annihilat 
every pimple and all roughness, rendering the skin soft 
firm, preparing it so completely for the razor. _ 

Famity Lotion.—Godfrey’s Extract of Elder Flowers will 
be found beyond all praise, and needs only a trial to be 











approved. EUGENE DUPUY, Family Chemist, 
133-146 609 Broadway, N. Y. 





GOUPiL & COQO., 
PRINT PUBLISHERS AND ARTISTS’ COLORMEN, 
366 Broapway, New Yorx. 
rt Oil Paintings, Artiste’ Materials, Frames, &e. 
128- 
ETROPOLITAN SEWING MACHINES— 
All prices. 









Sewing Machines 10r......sccccsccccccsccccccccsessse@hO 
Sewing Machines for...... eovcercccce eecsccesese socsee 13 
Sewing Machines for... .....sscecesccscccccseserescese QO 
Sewing Machines for..... PPITTTTITTitiirrrriiti 
Sewing Machines for....... . 39 
Sewing Machines for....... - 40 
Sewing Machines for........... covvee 60 


8 ie WobsiBR 
No. 535 Broadway. 





[ATTN the most useful and durable Trim 
ming ever invented, tor Skirts, Pantalettes, &e., 
TAUGHT BY MRS. PULLAN AND MIs8 HATTON, 
Also Crochet, Netting, Knitting, Embroidery and Point Lace. 

Materials for any sort of fancy work selected and sent to 
any part of the States, by MRS. PULLAN, 

Epirkies or TH8 WORKTABLE OF FRANK La&siin’s MaGAZzine, 
and of all the leading Eoglish Periodicals. 

Mrs. PULLAN, io reply to numerous inquiries, informs her. 
readers that all her cotton designs are worked exclusively 
with tre manufactures of Messrs. Water Evans & Co.’s 
Boar’s Head Cotton Manu‘acturers of Derby, England. 
They consist of Evans’s Boar’s Head Crochet Cotton, for 
Crochet and Sewing; Colored Crocuet Cotton, warranted to 
wash; Patent Glacé Thread, for machine work; Royal Em- 
broidery, French Embroidery, Tatting, Knitting (colored 
and white); Mecklenburg and Moravian Threads. 


HENRY MAILLARD, 
WHOLESALE CONFECTIONER 
and 
MANUFACTUSER OF CHOCOLATE, 

619 & 621 Broadway. 

Factory, 158 & 160 Mercer Street, 
Country Merchants will please to call and examine h 
Stock and Prices before buying elaewhere. 1380-142 


WAN & CO’S LOTTERY COMMISSIONERS 
ENDORSED by the Mayor and Postmaster of 
Augusts, and an Ex-U. 8. Senator of Georgia. 
A CARD 
FROM THe COMMISSIONERS, AND CERTIFICATES FROM THE MAYOR 
AND OTHERS OF THE CiTY OF AUGUSTA: 
Augusta, Richmond County, Georgia : 

This is to certify that we have superiotended the drawings 
of the Sparta Academy Lottery, Samugt Sway & Co., mana 
gers at Augusta, Georgia, from the commencement of its 
drawings, and s/ill continue to superintend thesame. Each 
drawing is solely and exclusively under our control, and wa 
can assure the public that the managers are men of honor 
respectability and fair dealing, and everything connected 
with the entire business is carried on with the fnost serupu 
lous and exact integrity. 








LEON P. DUGAS, 
FREDERIC C. BARBER, 
Commissioners of Sparta Academy Lottery, 
Augusta, Ga., June 7th, 1858. 
Avevusta, Georgia, June 7th, 1858. 
From long personalacquaintanee with Leon P. Dagasand 
Frederic C. Barber, we take great pleasure in certifying that 
they are men of the highest integrity and probity, and in 
this community are esteemed and regarded as highly hon- 


orable and worthy citizens. 
Hon. B. CONLEY, 


Mayor of the City of Augusta, 
JAMES M. 8” THE, Esq., 
Postmaster of the City of Augusta, 

doa. JOBN. P_ KING, 





Vorwerly D &. Senators, 





Mizz O’Fian—“ Pat and I read ye tould the Aldermen t other day, that swill fed beef was worth half a cent a pound more than any other kind of mate. 
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Here’s a beauty, yer honor; doesn’t i? 


look og be luscious? Arrah! don’t yer eyes water to look at it? Here's the baste, we've brought it on purpose for yer ; hand us over the dimes and it’s yours !” 
Av». 


. Resv—" I don't deal in that kind of beef. I said that as an Alderman, not as a butcher.’ 





Farina Crackers. 


Wing's 
O OTHER PERSON HAS EVER SUC- 
CEEDED in making such a light and nour- 
ishing substance from wheat as Mr. Wing. 
WING’S CRACKERS 


are acknowledged to be one of the most healthful articles 
of food ever produced, and =o now used by numerous 
families to great advantage. e pound of 
WING’S CRACKERS 
is estimated to contain as mach nourishment as two pounds 
of bread. 
Those who use 
auinis Sistem 
find e Dg power, 
only in alding-the setion of the stomach, Pat ta 
those forces of. the system which have become 
reduced by disease or mental and physical labor. 
Eminent physicians recommend their use as a valuable 
food in sickness as well as in health, -and especially for 


They are extensively used in cases where nourishment is 
required free from all feverish tendency, and are found to 
be peculiarly syitable for the and feeble. 

In Farina Oraekers 

WING'S ;5x 
all others called farina are simply imitations. 
‘| elles Crackers are stamped with the name 
A. 


‘These may be red of the best family G gen- 


none but 


TRE WORLD’S LAST AND GREATEST WONDER! 
KIRT WITHOUT A STIILCH!! 
No Wasa Ove !! No TEAR Out!! 


ATED 
PATENT 


PRINCESS ROYAL 
LOOPED EXTENSION 
BRIDAL SKIRT, 

For the first time before the public—its 

SUCCESS UNPARALLELED ! ! 
Lapies BY Hunpreps abandoning the old style of skirt-rig- 
ging 80 eqeeriag to the wearer, from the continual tearing 
and wearing loose from the Hoops. This unique and grace- 
ful article, which tor 


‘ DURABILITY 
AND CHEAPNESS, 


THE 
WORLD IS CHALLENGED ! 
Can, in a moment of time, by the drawing of a string, be 
taken entirely apart, be adjusted to suit any member of the 
family, and in the same short space restore it to ite original 
form, thus making an ADJUSTABLE Sxirt, with a novel, sim- 
ple, self-explanatory and highly ae Busriz, free from 
all intricate or unnecessary trappings—making at once a 
PATENT ADJUSTABLE SKIRT, 


WITH 
A NEW AND ADJUSTABLE BUSTLE! 
The Bripat Skirt bas received from its wearers com- 





erally, and at wholesale only of 
A. N. THOMPSON & CO, 
139 Nos. 221 and 223 Fulton street, N. Y. 


~~ INVENTORS—PATENTS—PATENTEES. 
RSONS desiring to secure patents in the 
P United States or Europe can receive full in- 


structions, free of charge, by addressing MUNN & CO. 
Editors of the Scientific American, New York City. 137-146 





dati in praise of the Skirt of no ordinary character. 

The Skirt being made by machinery, each is a perfect model 
coming from the same mould. This Skirt, with a!l its new 
and valuable inventions, is sold at THE Price of the old style 
of sewed skirts. They are put up in handsome boxes, and 
ean be sent by express to any part of the United States. 

Each Skirt being stamped “ Parenrep,’’ none are genu- 
ine unless bearing the trade mark. Price, $15 to $42 per 
dozen. W. H. REED & CO. 
Sole Manufacturers, New York. 





ALDERMAN DAN TUCKER'S SOLILOQUY. 
“I dare say I've often drinked swill milk—I dare say I drinks it now, but I 


don't want to know that it is swill milk, 


Its werry delicious, that I knows,” 
of Hreshth.) 


’cos I shouldn't relish it, p’raps, so much. 
(Vide Ald. Tucker's 


speech at the Board 





OR BRIDGEPORT—CHEAP FARE—FIF- 
TY CENTS. 

For Bridgeport every Monday, Wednesday and Friday, at 
12 o’cloek, noon, from pier 24 East River, the steamer 
BRIDGEPORT, Capt. Weeks. 

CHEAP FARE—TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 

For City Island, David’s Island, New Rochelle, Rocky 
Neck and Norwalk, every morning at eight o’clock, from 
pier 29 East River, steamer CATALINE. For further infor- 
mation inquire at No. 105 Beekman street. 

134-141 G. W. CORLIES, Agent. 


TWATER’S PATENT $16 anv 95 SEW. 
ING MACHINE received the First Pre- 
mium over Singer’s and Wheeler & Wilson’s, at the State 
Fair, held at Buffalo, October 9th, 1857. 
The Cheapest and Best SEWING MACHINF in the 
market. 
Office, 403 Broapway, New York. 
Send for descriptive Circular 
4H, ©. BURTMAN & CO., 
136-139 Sele Agent for the United States 








ALDERMAN MIKE TUOMEY 


MTree, 
4 ALY, 
ese, 


IN SEARCH OF A TRIBUNE 


REPORTER ON BOARD THE ERICSSON. 
“If I catch a Tribune reporter, I'll thro-o him overboard, G—d d——n him ” 


(Vide Tribune, July 6.) 
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